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1 WILL COME HOME AGAIN...” 


... free to build an even better America—an 


Out here, I hope... 
Out here. I think... even better world—than the one I’ve always 
Out here, I dream of peace—and coming home known. Free to work and be honored tor my 
to showers and clean sheets and Christmas work in a land where there will always be for 
trees and my job... and the girl I love. me and every man liberty, security and dignity 
: . .. and the opportunity to set my pace and 
win my place according to my own ability. 


I will come home again... 
But not until my brother’s eyes no longer That’s what this war’s about. 
That’s what Victory will be for. 


watch a red sun rising on Bataan. Not until 
men I’ve marched and eaten with no longer BE apap 
That’s what I want when I come home. 


sleep beside forgotten beaches. Not while men 
who bled and died for me are unavenged. es ee 
Night and day we’re driving on to Victory .. . build- 
ing 2,000 h.p. Pratt & Whitney engines for Navy 


No eee 
Not yet, before we strike down the enemy... Vought Corsair fighting planes . . . making intricat 
and gut his ships and strip his guns, and break Hamilton Standard propellers for United Nations 
readying production lines to build 


his will to hate and lust and kill. bombers . . 


No terms... Sikorsky he licopte rs for ry Arms A ir Forces om 
N td bv f; | eilidinn producing other important items of ordnance. . 
I aper peace own by foes who, lack ; . . rs 
oS ee eee os a For we believe there can be no peace without Victory 
... but we believe we can and must win this war soon 


guns, will still fight with pen and ink—can rob 
me of the victory I’ ve bought with heart’s blood ... help bring our sons and brothers back 
again to their jobs and homes and even oh 4 


and sweat and grief. 
I’ll come home again when this war’s won. . . better futures than they had before. And, 
together, turn to peaceful things—to the ,,, 
**E 
N 


I'll turn to the job I want to do, when I’m building of an even finer Kelvinator, an 
done with this job that must be done. . . and even greater Nash. orp.. Prosaite 
not before. I'll come home again, when I’m — 
free of war and the restraints of war. . NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 

Kenosha * Milwaukee * DETROIT « Grand Rapids « Lansing 


when I'll be free to plan a future of my own 


NASH . A) x 
« AUTOMOBILES KELVINATOR ‘ts =| | st ae 


REFRIGERATORS « ELECTRIC RANGES 





Let’s Get It Over With Quick] 
Buy More War Bonds Now! 
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—THE MORNING AFTER 








Turse captured members of The 
Master Race are bitter and broken 
in spirit. 

Hypnotized by promises of power 
and glory, they gave up every human 
freedom to follow a fanatic little 
paperhanger. 

They fell upon the world and 
almost crushed it. But not quite. 
The “decadent” democracies rallied 
their “contemptible” forces around 
the banner of liberty. 


Free peoples applied the dynam- 
ics of free enterprise to the grim 
business of war—and accomplished 
production miracles. 


DON’T WASTE 


ELECTRICITY 


The sullen slaves of the swastika 


have come up against a force they 
cannot master or comprehend. 

It is independence —the com- 
mon heritage of Americans. Free- 
dom of religion, speech, thought 
and individual enterprise. 

The right and opportunity of 
every American, within reasonable 
limits, to enjoy the rewards that 
his own energy and ingenuity and 
initiative may bring. 

This is the force that made 
America great. It is devoted today 
to the needs of all-out war. It must 
not be lost when the war is won. 


JUST BECAUSE 


FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE — in the elec- 
tric industry, for example—has given Amer- 
ica far more electric power than any other 
nation in the world. More than all the 
Axis countries combined. And over 80% is 
supplied by the electric companies under 
business management. The same free enter- 
prise that built America, built the electric 
companies. There is no substitute for it! 
© Hear “Report to the Nation,” outstanding 
news program of the week, every Tuesday 


evening, 9:30, E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting 
System. ‘ 





This Page Sponsored by a Group of 143 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES* 


Self-supporting, Tax-paying Businesses 


* Names on request from this magazine 





IT ISN’T RATIONED! 





No “Duds” 
allowed, 


SAYS THE ARMY 


Grenade in hand, an American soldier creeps 
belly-down toward an enemy gun emplace- 
ment. He pulls the pin. And hurls the grenade. 


Suppose it were a “‘dud’’? His life might 
be the price. 

But the grenade will explode . . . because 
Uncle Sam demands perfection in war ma- 
terial. The delicate steel springs which set 
off the grenade must work perfectly, with 
the exact, split-second timing. 


Not more than one imperfect part in a 
hundred thousand. Not more than one ina 
million. And sometimes... not more than 
one in a billion! That’s the kind of specifi- 
cations America’s manufacturers live up to. 


To do this, United States Steel research 
these days is aimed at more perfect steels 
for vital war needs. 

Making better steels is just as important 
as other U.S. Steel war developments. Like 
portable airfields. Or a new way of spinning 
bombs that turns them out 10 times faster. 


Better Steels for you after the war 
The steels that come out of the war will ben- 
efit your business. Those better steels-will be 
available then for your use in manufactur- 
ing better products, building profitable mar- 
kets, making a new and exciting America. 
The U-S-S Label on your products will be 
a greater selling aid than ever ...steel has 
no rivalin usefulness and long-range economy. 


WEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 


The money you loan builds America’s wor strength. 


Yours again to spend in years to come... for new 


comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


AMERICAN BRIOGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL &@ WIRE Com- 
PANY + BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY « CARNEGIE- 
LLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - 
YCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEOERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY «+ OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON @& RAILROAD 
COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION + UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY «+ UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 
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“DITTO DIRECTS PRODUCTION 


OPERATIONS ON AIRACOBRA!" é 


—BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


“Full speed ahead!” . . . is the order of the day. And 
from coast to coast, in big plants and small .. . in ship- 
yard and foundry, in airplane factory and textile mill, 
in laboratory and refinery .. . the greatest war produc- 
tion schedules of all time are being completed with 
the efficient, speedy, error-proof aid of Ditto Business 
Systems! 

At CONSOLIDATED-VULTEE: “Two do the work 
of ten!””... B. F. GOODRICH CO.: “Ditto cuts ship- 
ping time in half!” . . . HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY: 
“Ditto prevents errors before the happen!” . 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY: “With Ditto 


we keep abreast of government instructions!” 


PAYROLL—AII records from one single writing! 


PRODUCTION-— Save up to 36 hours getting orders 
into the shop! 


PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 
days faster! 


ORDER-BILLIN G—Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


For free samples showing how Ditto One-Typing 
Business Systems will work in your plant—address 


DITTO ZiGeu 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
DITTO, Inc., 688 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. © Manufacturers of Business Machines and Sur-fi-s 








Conversion problems. The Senate Tru- 
man Committee advised a shake-up in 
this country’s domestic and international 
policies on conversion from war to peace. 
The recommendations: 

On domestic problems: The War and 
Navy departments should not plan to keep 
men in service until they are assured of 
jobs, nor permit production of war ma- 
teriel for which there is no military use 
just to keep production going; tax rates 
should be adjusted to provide for sufficient 
postwar working capital for business; 
civilian markets should not be flooded with 
Government-owned goods, as occurred 
after the last war, but the U.S. should not 
“give away” plants and property. 

On international problems: Nations re- 
ceiving Lend-Lease should be compelled 
to utilize their own resources to the maxi- 
calling for U.S. aid; con- 
sideration should be given My the possibility 
of British payment for U. 
strategic minerals, by neve of an equi- 
valent value of British-owned oil and min- 
eral reserves in other parts of the world. 


mum before 


. petroleum and 


Ration stamps. Local boards were told 
to issue no more Ration Books One or Two 
for any purpose. This means no replace- 
ments are available for persons who lose 


shoe stamp No. 18 in Book One, or food 
stamps X, Y and Z in Book Two. 


Warplanes. Output of combat aircraft 
reached 8,362 in October, bringing the an- 
nual rate slightly above the goal of 100,000 
planes a year announced just after Pearl 
Harbor. Gen. H. H. Arnold, head of the 
Army Air Forces, lifted slightly the veil 
of official secrecy on the Army’s new 
superbomber, the Boeing B-29. He said 
the day is not far distant when this aerial 
battleship will enter combat, that it will 
outperform any existing heavy bombers. 


Unemployment. Bureau of Census re- 
ported that unemployment fell to 700,000 
in October, 100,000 below the September 


The March of the News___ 


figure, and 200,000 below the lowest previ- 
ous figure in the Bureau’s records. 


Gasoline. Premium gasoline for civilians 
was ordered cut from 78 and 80 octane 
to 76, and a maximum rating of 72 was 
ordered for regular gasoline. The Petro- 
leum Administration said the reduced 
power and volatility will be noticeable 
only in cold weather. East Coast gasoline 
stocks increased slightly, though below the 
planned rate, while heating-oil supplies 
reached levels sufficient for essential needs. 
Officials also revealed that 50,000,000 gal- 
lons of oil products are going to the armed 
forces yew out of every three gal- 
lons of U.S.-produced gasoline. 


Tires. Rubber Director Bradley Dewey 
bluntly warned careless drivers that they 
will have to change their habits, or start 
walking when they drive on synthetic 
rubber tires. He told Congress that latest 
tests show that, even with proper care, 
tires made of synthetic rubber will give 
only 90 per cent as much wear as tires 
made from natural rubber; that high 
speeds and overloading will wear out syn- 
thetic tires Comparing the 
over-all supply and demand for rubber, 
Mr. Dewey estimated that requirements 
and available new rubber will be almost 
in balance by the end of 1944. 


much faster. 


Labor draft. Management-Labor Policy 
Committee of the War Manpower Com- 
mission announced its opposition to na- 
tional service legislation, proposing in its 
place a voluntary program to set up priori- 
ties for products and services in local 
areas, allocate labor to them on the basis 
of their respective positions in the priority 
scale, and allocate new production work 
to areas in accordance with their labor 
supplies. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tions were announced after WMC Chair- 
man Paul V. McNutt said a labor draft 
is inevitable next summer unless more 


women take essential jobs. 
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Ambassador Harriman; see People «i 
the Week, page 62. (Photograph from Harris 


and Ewing) 
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Prelude to flight 


The Flying Fortress* you read about in 
today’s headlines was once merely a 
vision in the mind’s eye of a Boeing en- 
gineer. Before that vision became an 
airplane lifting into the sky, it passed 
through numberless stages, each giving 
it definition, and carrying it one step 
closer to flight. 


The Boeing designer you see above is 
truing up and rendering with mathemat- 
ical precision the “doodles” that first gave 
tentative, exploratory shape to a pro- 
jected airplane. Skilled cabinet workers 
next take the designer’s blueprint and 
translate it into a miniature model in 
three dimensions. 


In this stage, tiny seats, control col- 
umns, instrument panels, windows and 
bulkheads are shuffled about to check 
size, proportions, convenience and work- 
ability. Once problems are thus solved 
in miniature, a full-scale mock-up is con- 
structed for double-checking. Only after 
this is the proposed airplane ready for 


construction in metal. 


Out of such pre-flight stages the 
30eing Flying Fortress, the Stratoliner,* 
the transoceanic Clipper, and the Kaydet 
PT (Primary Trainer) have emerged. 
They represent, however, only one 
aspect of the many highly intricate 
processes involved. 
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Panera: 


Back the Attack—with War Bonds 


Other problems demand engineering 
mastery of such fields as electricity, lu- 
brication, heating, tooling, metallurgy, 
radio, meteorology, air conditioning, 
hydraulics and a score more. 


The Boeing engineering staff, num- 
bering over 3000 and including men of 
experience in more than 25 distinct 
fields, is considered one of the ablest 
groups ever assembled. 


Once the war is won, Boeing skills in 
research, design, engineering and manu- 
facture will bring you many new and 
worthwhile things; and you may know of 
any product that if it’s “Built by Boeing” 
it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


. 
THE TERMS **FLYING FORTRESS'* AND * 


STRATOLINER’* ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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TOMORROW 


in THE gee RES OF TODAY 


it All Adds Up To Subtracting Zeros 


Today's apprentice gunner enters a deadly trade—de- 
fending American bombers against vicious attacks 
of Jap Zeros and other heavily armed enemy fighters. 

To follow his trade and survive, the gunner first 
has to learn how to“‘polish ‘em off around the clock.” 
His training must be thorough and painstaking, and 
it must come within a hair’s breadth of being the real 
thing. That’s why Fairchild developed the GUNNER. 

This advanced trainer has the essential character- 
istics of the bombers from which our student marks- 
men will soon shoot it out with Axis pursuits. From 
a power turret, similar to one on a Flying Fortress, 


BUY U. S. WAR 


each fledgling is taught to pick off tiny targets while 
moving at better than 200 miles per hour. It’s fast, 
tricky work and it takes a keen eye, steady nerves, 
precision equipment. It’s the kind of training that 


pays off when the chips are down. 


Fairchild’s GUNNER, from which apprentice marks- 
men step into bombers and thence into action, 1s 
one of the largest, speediest training planes used 
by the Army Air Forces. Powered by two | 2-cylinder, 
inverted, in-line, air-cooled Ranger engines, the 
GUNNER is a typical example of Fairchild’s “touch 


of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


BONDS AND STAMPS 


AEST AIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ronger Aircraft Engines Divis urmingdole, L. |. . 


Fairchild Aircraft Di 


on, Hagerstown, Md. . 


- Burlington, N. C. New York, N. ¥- 
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NOW SGV AH Washington, D.C. 


Spring, 1944, is the most widely accepted surrender date in the German war. 
That is the estimate of the best-informed, the composite of official judgment. 

It could come much sooner. It might be delayed until summer or fall, 1944. 

But: Spring is the time most mentioned. That's when full-scale invasion is 
very probably to be under way. It will follow a winter of intense suffering in 
Germany, or bomb blasting such as the world never before has witnessed. 

Hitler's armies will stand defeated, his air force destroyed,, his subma- 
rines largely driven from the seas. Many German cities will be ruined, indus- 
tries will be weakened. Germany will feel very much alone as satellites give up. 

Idea _ is that not even Hitler's tight dictatorship can stand in the face of 
those conditions. It is expected that Hitler will be done away with. 

Then: Surrender would follow. It is doubted that Hitler himself ever would 
surrender. He's too fanatical, too personally determined not to permit another 
1918. He isn't making any real peace overtures at this time. He may never make 
them. That is to be the task of those who follow Hitler. 














You now can have a preview of the political setup in the world that is to 
follow this war, a glimpse at the general outline of things to come. 

On the basis of decisions made by U.S.-Britain-Russia..... 

1. A new League of Nations, not a series of military alliances, is to come. 

2. U.S., with Senate approval, will join Britain-Russia-China as the -core 
i) of the League, will provide its foundation on which others can help to build. 

5. U.S.-Britain-Russia will share in occupation of Germany. 

4. The postwar Germany will be a weak nation, will be whittled down, with 
loss of Austria, maybe of the Rhineland, maybe of East Prussia. 
; while Oo. Chance of widespread revolution in Europe is diminished. Russia appears 
not to be so interested in a Communist Europe, appears, ready rather to seek some 
adjustments that can permit better relations with capitalist countries. 
nerves, 6. A new postwar effort at disarmament will be made. 
ig that Of course: U.S. Senate later could change this outlook, could turn away 
from the policy statement it now is accepting. Odds are that it will not. Yet 
it could. That's why Russia is getting set for either turn in U.S. 
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t ; Alternative to the idea of world co-operation would be dangerous, costly. 

on, 1s , It would imvolve U.S. going it alone. It would lead to imperialist trends. 

s used And: British Empire and Russia would have to make their arrangements. 

linder, The result: A revived game of power politics, a prospect that, if U.S. and 
mi Britain became allied, Russia would be forced to team up with Japan, Germany. 

es, 


Or: If U.S.-Britain sought Germany's friendship, Russia would turn to Japan. 
“touch That's the path to another and bigger war. U.S. may hesitate to take it. 
Instead: If U.S.-Britain-Russia implement present agreements, there is a 
base on which a long period of peace could be built, on which a plan for building 
world economic and financial controls can rest. 
We give you background of this turn in world affairs on page 20. 
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NEWS ~ -TOMORROW-- (Continuec 


End of the German war will not have immediate, sweeping repercussions in 
country. That is because war with Japan still would go on for a time. 
If the German war ends and the Japanese war continues..... 
Thevc will be a cut in war spending from about $90,000,000,000 a year to a 
rate oi ~bout $65,000,000,000. That is about a 35 per cent cut. 

Dra*t of men probably would stop; Army demobilization would start. 

The-e will be local plant shutdown, local unemployment problems. 

But: Rationing would continue cbout as now. So would price controls. 

There still would ‘be shortxges of consumer goods, still a problem of filling 
individual needs, still a pro:lem o2 inlation control. 

And: After celebrating, country would have to settle down to beating Japan. 
That job probably will continue well into 1945. It involves shifting large 
forces over very great distances before decisive blows can be struck. 
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In the more immediate situation.....AS an election aftermath: 

Mr. Roosevelt will get mo:‘e united Democratic Party support for a fourth 
term. The President will be e:zspected to reverse what is a Republican trend. 

A “draft-Dewey" move will grow; will make of New York's Tom Dewey a figure 
who will have to be kept in mind in the 1944 Republican Party convention. 

Wendell Willkie may have to work harder to beat out Governor Dewey. 

From the point of view of President Roosevelt..... 

Farm voters seem to be as far o*f the reservation as ever. 

Organized labor appears not to he voting as a bloc; appears, with its new 
prosperity, to be voting its grievances clong with the rest of the public. 

This means: Mr. Roosevelt now may be inclined to give some concessions to 
workers and farmers; may seek ways to get around wage and price controls as he 
did with coal miners. He's being told, however, that a policy of catering to the 
big voter blocs can touch off a new price rise that might be difficult to hold. 

Some effort to appease workers and farmers can be expected. 























Labor leaders are under strong pressure to force strike threats. 

That is true in railroads. It is true in steel, in shipbuilding, in the 
aircraft industry, in many other war and nonwar industries. 

It_is the result of evidence that the President bends easily under pres- 
sure; that he will give more to strikers than to nonstrikers in industry. It is 
based on the amazing story of what John Lewis got for his coal miners with four 
strikes. 

That story is told for you in some detail on page 19. 








In the constantly shifting outlook for civilian goodS...ee. 

Coal: There will be enough coal if it is distributed evenly. Total sup- 
plies above ground are about normal. Rationing will be avoided. 

Fuel oil: East Coast outlook remains favorable. Some of the load is coming 
off domestic producers as the Caribbean supply is tapped more heavily. 

Gasoline: Outlook is better, but probably means no higher rations in 1943. 
End of the German war would ease the gasoline situation almost immediately. 

Tires: Next few months will see rather acute shortages. But: By mid-1944 
many problems involved in fabricating synthetic rubber should be solved. 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, etc.: No early easing in supply of consumer 
durable goods can be expected. But: By mid-1944, output probably will be under 
way on many of these products. It will be 1945 before they are abundant. 

Automobiles: No new production likely until end of the German war. 

Shoes, clothing, etc.: Supplies are less abundant, but should go around. 

Food remains in adequate supply and is likely to continue so. Tendency 
will be to cut down on food exports if pressure on U.S. consumers causes criticism. 














See also pages 15, 23, 45. 
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IN TRIBUTE TO AMERICA’S RADIO INDUSTRY...WORKING TOGETHER FOR VICTORY 






Quer HERE -a Knock at the Door 
d means a Neighbor Calling 


In Axis countries, that knock might be 
the Gestapo—and death, if you had been 
listening to American news from Algiers 
or British news from London or the un- 
derground radio. 

In America, no one cares if you listen 
to enemy stations—their propaganda is 
often good for a hearty laugh. But for 
e unbiased war news, we tune to our own 
stations. We know that we will hear every 
important news break that won’t help 
the enemy. 

Radio has done much to make Ameri- 
‘ cans the best informed people on earth. 
r Through the ingenuity and skill of Amer- 
ican radio manufacturers, fine-quality 
sets have been brought within the reach 
of everyone. 

While today American radio makers 
are devoted solely to the cause of Allied 
she Victory, important new techniques de- 
veloped under stress of war will bring you 
finer radios and other electronic products 
when the war is won. 

Your purchase of War Bonds will help 
supply American fighting men with the 
world’s finest equipment. 


ir 





» Pioneers in the field of Radio- Electronic 
a Research, RCA Laboratories are proud 
of the privilege of serving America’s great 
| radio industry in its united war against 
the Axis. When the day of Victory comes, 
RCA, through basic research, will con- 
er tinue towork hand in hand with American 
manufacturers for better and more useful 
radio equipment in our peacetime world. 


-+ RCA Laboratories & 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


2% 














temarkable fact—Patapar* Vegetable 


Parchment can be soaked in water for 
weeks—even boiled, and it will remain 


ifirm and strong. 


ca 
Resists 
grease, too 


When Patapar meets with grease, fats 
or oils it resists penetration. 

These characteristics—so unusual for 
paper—have enabled Patapar to solve 
hundreds of difficult packaging prob- 
lems. Butter, meats, fish, cheese, lard, 
shortening, ice cream are a few of the 


products that are protected in Patapar. 


BUSINESS MEN: 
Pressing war assignments, government 
orders and the everyday essential needs 
of Patapar are more than can be met 
with the limited supply of raw materials 
at present available. 

Until Victory will be 


necessary inconveniences. Shipments of 


comes there 
Patapar must sometimes be delayed. We 
can only ask that you bear with us until 
peacetime service is restored. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, as the operator of a 
restaurant or hotel, add a 10 per cent 
service charge to your customers’ bills in 
lieu of tipping, distribute the proceeds to 
your employes and count on having these 
tips excluded from Social Security taxation. 
A federal court decision in New York holds 
that such tips are wages for Social Security 
tax purposes. 


ca * * 


YOU CAN now manufacture men’s and 
boys’ wool clothing with patch pockets. 
War Production Board has lifted the ban 
on patch pockets to conserve rayon and 
cotton, which are used extensively as lin- 
ings in other types of pockets. 


* om * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, count on getting 
increased supplies of rope for civilian 
customers. Cordage manufacturers are in- 
structed to set aside 12 per cent of their 
manila rope production, 23 per cent of 
sisal rope and 60 per cent of jute rope for 
nonmilitary orders. 


* * aa 


YOU CAN probably count on War La- 
bor Board assistance in solving seniority 
problems in your plant. One WLB regional 
board rules that workers, promoted to be 
foremen, should retain their union seniority 
privileges for the duration of the war and 
three months thereafter. Purpose of the 
order is to enable management to promote 
workers from the ranks without forcing 
those workers to give up seniority rights. 


7 * + 


YOU CANNOT apply to your United 
States Employment Service office for new 
workers to replace strikers unless mediators 
in the labor dispute consent. War Man- 
power Commission instructs USES offices 
that jobs, rendered vacant because of a 
labor dispute, cannot be filled without the 
approval of mediators. 


* - 7” 


YOU CAN now continue to pay regular 
commissions to your salesmen even if their 
volume of has served to increase 
their total earnings for this year. The 
Treasury has modified its original rule that 
increases in salesmen’s total earnings, since 


sales 


and administrative decisions; 


Oct. 2, 
commission payments are allowed only op 
condition that other compensation for 1943 
has not been increased. 


1942, require approval. Regular 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT neglect to use your 
stand-by oil-burning facilities if you bum 
natural gas in your business. Industrial 
users are ordered by WPB to use stand-by 
oil-burning plants to capacity in order to 
conserve on natural gas consumption. 


* * 


YOU CAN probably count on obtaining 
enough controlled materials—steel, cop- 
per and aluminum—for a construction 
project that you are allowed to complete. 
WPB is setting up “banks” of controlled 
materials in various areas for this purpose 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect any immediate 
easing in the tire supply. Office of Price 
Administration has the number 
of new truck tires available for rationing 
in November to 30 per cent below the 
October number. A 14 per cent reduction 
has been set for ‘new passenger car tires. 


reduced 


* 7 * 


YOU CAN count on more stable prices 
for soft-wheat flour required in bakin: 
cakes and pastries. OPA has clamped 
ceiling on soft wheat of $1.66 a bushel at 
Chicago and St. Louis terminals. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect more leeway in the 
use of tin. Under a new WPB order, tin 
may be used to coat or retin equipment! 
used in preparing or handling food 
institutions or commercial establishments, 
and more of the metal will be allowed i 
making solder and Babbitt metal. 


* * ~ 


YOU CAN perhaps get WLB approval 
for plans to get rid of union restrictions on 
production for the duration of the war 
The regional board in Detroit permits jo! 
pattern shops to disregard limitations 0 
overtime work by allowing 16 overtime 
hours in the first six days of a work week, 
plus another eight hours at double time on 
the seventh day, in case of emergency. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings o 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut UNITED STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materwi. 
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mats 1 | OUTPUNCHING 


e@ The longest streak of lightning in the world is 


appro flashing through the skies! Super-range Lightning P-38 
tions « 
the w 
mnits | knockout blows at distant targets. 


fighter planes team up with heavy bombers to deal 


tions On the production front smoothly-operating teams 


overtime 


of Rohr production fighters work ‘round the clock to 





, ag help Lockheed put more and more of these outreaching 

ency P-38's on the wing. They use their skills to add new AIRCRAFT 
punch behind the challenge of increased production. (o00)°S°20)°s SEEeh, | 

ulings They work to save the lives which will be spared by 

conse quicker victory. 
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HELPING TO WRITE THE STORY OF TOMORROW CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 
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Weve Been Asked: | 


ABOUT ADVANTAGES AHEAD FOR SERVICEMEN 


(Fathers and other men who are drafted 
in the months ahead find it much 
harder than a year ago to get commissions 
or to win other promotions. Yet there is 
another side to the picture in assurance 


will 


that in the years to come there will be 
advantages that go along with military 
service. In addition to educational oppor- 
tunities and other demobilization benefits 
now being considered by Congress for re- 
turning servicemen and women, there al- 
ready are laws to provide for veterans of 
World War II free hospitalization and 
medical attention, insurance, 
preference in getting civil service jobs and 
pensions for’some. Many men facing in- 
duction are asking what benefits the Gov- 
ernment assures war veterans.) 


low-rate 


Besides the material benefits already voted 
by Congress, a returning serviceman may 
find his military connection of consider- 
able value to him if he wants to go into 
politics. With a possible 15,000,000 veter- 
ans of all wars after the present conflict, 
there will be great potential political pow- 
er in this biggest bloc in the country. 


Will all returning servicemen get prefer- 
ence if they seek Government jobs? 


are a serviceman or woman and 
an honorable discharge, you will 
be given preference in getting a federal 
civil service job. This preference consists 
of added points in ratings. With the Gov- 
ernment a large-scale employer in postwar 


If you 
receive 


years, this is expected to bring thousands 
of World War II veterans into Govern- 
ment jobs. In addition, if you have prefer- 
ence in appointment to a civil service job, 
you also have preference, if your record is 
good, should the time come to cut down 
on these jobs. 


Some State and local governments also 
favor veterans in filling positions. Many 
State passed 
laws, or have bills pending, to supplement 
the Federal Government program for find- 
ing jobs and otherwise supplying aid to 
returning servicemen and women. 


legislatures already have 


What about non-Government jobs? 


First: If, after you are discharged from 
service, you want your old job back and 
still are able to fill the job, your former 
employer is supposed to restore you to 
that position, or a similar one, unless 
changed circumstances make this impos- 
sible. This provision is written into the 
Selective Service Act and applies whether 
you volunteered or were inducted. If the 
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employer refuses to re-employ you and 
you are entitled to the old job, Selective 
Service officials will help you. 


On the other hand, if you prefer a new 
job, you will find that there are a number 
of Government agencies and private or- 
ganizations that have programs for help- 
ing you to get placed. Among these is the 
United States Employment Service, which 
has a special division for helping veterans. 
Many employers are co-operating with 
these agencies and organizations and are 
promising, wherever possible, to favor 
servicemen and women in filling jobs. 


What other personal advantages will 
veterans have as a result of their 
service? 


Probably the most important will be the 
opportunity to get free hospitalization and 
medical treatment in the postwar years. 
If you are a serviceman or woman and re- 
ceive an honorable discharge, you will be 
entitled to the same hospital and medical 
attention as veterans of the first World 
War. This care in veterans’ hospitals will 
be available to you regardless of whether 
your condition results from injuries or 
diseases contracted in connection with 
your military service. But your condition 
must be service-connected for you to get 
medical care at your home or in Govern- 
ment medical establishments when you do 
not require hospitalization. 


If you are admitted to a veterans’ hospi- 
tal, your expenses are paid while there. 
Also your transportation usually is paid. 
Furthermore, if you need medical treat- 
ment for a _ service-connected condition, 
the Government will reimburse you for 
expenses in a private hospital in an emer- 
gency where Government facilities 
are not available and a delay in getting 
treatment would be dangerous. 


case 


If you need treatment for a condition that 
did not result from your service, you 
might have to wait until facilities are 
available before being admitted to a vet- 
erans’ hospital. Hgwever, officials of the 
Veterans’ Administration expect these 
hospital facilities to be considerably ex- 
tended in the years after the present war. 


How about your Government insurance? 
Wilf this have any value after your 
discharge? 


This insurance can be converted to ordi- 
nary life, 20-payment life or 30-payment 
life at comparatively low carrying charges. 
About 90 per cent of the men in the 


armed forces are carrying Government jp. 
surance in amounts ranging from $1,009 
up to the maximum of $10,000. It is jn. 
portant not to let your insurance lapse 
after your discharge if you plan to ep. 
vert it. 


Does the Government have any home 
for former soldiers and sailors? 


The Veterans’ Administration operates 
homes where former members of th 
armed services may live and receive car 
if they meet certain requirements for ad. 
mission. A former officer or enlisted map 
can get into one of these homes if he js 
honorably discharged and is suffering from 
a permanent disability resulting from his 
service and is without adequate means of 
support. Some incapacitated veterans who 
are suffering from disabilities not connect- 
ed with their service also can enter thee 
homes if they cannot pay for their onl 


Are there any pensions for veterans of 
the present war? 


Pensions are available for veterans of this 
war who are suffering from disabilities re- 
sulting from their service. The amounts 
payable for such service-connected disabil- 
ities in World War II are at the same rate 
as those for veterans of the Spanish 
American War and World War I who are 
suffering from service-connected disabili- 
ties. These range from $10 a month for a} 
10 per cent disability to $100 for total 
disability, with extra payments in certain 
extreme cases. There are no pensions for 
veterans of this war who are discharged 
without any service-connected disabilities. 


Is the Government planning any other 
benefits for returning service-men? 


There are scores of proposals before Con- 
gress for helping servicemen and women 
after their return. Many of these deal with 
the rehabilitation period from military to 
civilian life. But all of these plans require] 
congressional approval. 


One of the most extensive of these propos- 
als is that for college and vocational train- 
ing for Army and Navy men and women 
after the war. There already are provi- 
sions for teaching trades to those disabled 
in the war, but the new program would 
give one or more years of college, high 
school or vocational training to servicemel 
and women who want to take advantage 
of the offer. Other proposals would give 
financial aid to discharged veterans during 
the period when they are seeking employ- 
ment in civilian jobs. 
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4S THERE LIFE ON MARS? ~ 


x. of the most fascinating riddles of our time. For 
powerful telescopes have brought to light a strange net- 
work of “canals” on the planet’s surface . . . Magnifying 
a celestial spark to the size of the moon, the power of 
light and a lens reveals facts never before suspected. 


We have a parallel to make that is likewise interesting, 
and may be of importance to you. We manufacture an 
industrial instrument known as the Jones & Lamson 
Optical Comparator. It, too, consists primarily of light 
and a lens. Its purpose: rapid, accurate inspection. 
Now this machine—by means of an enlarged shadow— 
reveals facts about the nature and accuracy of parts that 
are often unobtainable by any other method of gaging. 


JONES : LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S. A. 


an . = ™ 


a een : 


It makes possible the measurement and inspection of - 
complex surfaces faster, more reliably and more easily 
than is possible with any other form of gage. 


Because of this, Jones & Lamson Optical Comparators 
are in use today by leading producers in virtually every 
line of production . . . and the record of these machines 
in helping to cut costs and speed production is the im- 
portant part of the story. 


In the change-over ahead, Jones & Lamson Optical 
Comparators are going to be of tremendous value. Why 
not get ready now to meet—and beat—fierce postwar 
competition? Jones & Lamson Inspection Engineers can 
help you. Call on them now. 


Manufacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic 


Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
Machines * Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Compara- 


tors * Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 


Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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Three-power agreement 
opens way to using 
full strength of Allies 


The end of this war has suddenly come 
into sight. Until now, Germany has been 
} gambling on the one chance of an Ameri- 
 can-British split with Russia. Now that 
last chance is ended by the three-power 
agreement at Moscow to fight unitedly 
until Germany surrenders. Victory for the 
Allies is regarded as assured. 

The big question is how and when Ger- 
many’s collapse is to come. That collapse 
might take the form of a military debacle. 
Or it might take the form of a breakdown 
at home, in the economic system or in the 
public’s support of the war. 

The answer to the riddle as to what 
4 teally is in store for Germany now seems 
to be emerging. The Allies’ plans for carry- 
ing on the war are coming to light. Those 
plans call for a crescendo of attacks on 
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The National Weeh » » + 
AFTER MOSCOW— 
THE NEW STRATEGY 


Germany’s military front and home front. 

On the military front, Germany now is 
surrounded. The power of each of the Al- 
lies is rising relative to that of Germany. 
And now the United States, Britain and 
Russia are agreed to co-ordinate fully the 
use of their great powers until Germany 
is beaten. Right now they are getting set 
for the great campaigns that soon are to 
strike Germany from all sides. 

To unify the attacks, a supreme war 
council or similar body is likely to be set 
up, as was the case in the first World War. 
This means that Allied commanders on all 
fronts are to have the big advantage of 
joint staff work. Already a U.S. military 
mission is in Moscow on joint war plans. 

Thus a new prospect now displaces the 
Allies’ old danger of disunity. This is the 
prospect of a coalition that, for scope and 
power, is to make military history. 

On the home front, Germany likewise is 
under severe strain. It is intensified by 
bombings at home, by heavy losses of sons 
and fathers at the front and now by the fad- 
ing of Germany’s last chance to win the war. 

Hitherto the Allies had weakened their 
attack on the German home front by a 
split as to plans for Germany. Now all are 
demanding her unconditional surrender. 

Thus, on their face, the plans of the 
Allies seem to bring Germany up against 
a real crisis. The reality of that crisis 
depends, first of all, on the military action 
that is to follow the Moscow agreement 
(see Pictogram; page 34) . Here is a bird’s- 
eye view of the action that now seems 
close at hand. 

In the West, a new land front soon is to 
be opened. The anticipated assignment of 
Gen. George C. Marshall, U.S. Chief of 
Staff, as supreme Allied commander re- 
veals the scale of the campaign soon to be 
launched from England into Western 
Europe. 

In the East, Russia’s impressive victories 
on the lower Dnieper are expected to 
prove forerunners of a general offensive. 
From the central front, such an offensive 
would point toward Poland, and, beyond 


Plans for Co-ordinated Attacks to Bring Encircling Pressure on Germany 


that, toward the heart of Germany. 

In the Balkans, full-scale invasion has 
been impeded by political differences of 
America and Britain with Russia. Now 
those differences are swept away. The 
Allies are converging on the Balkans from 
several directions for important moves. 

In the North, while no specific agreement 
as to Finland is announced, the Allies 
could exert united pressure to force Fin- 
land out of the war. With a landing in 
Norway, there would be a northern front 
against Germany. 

Therefore, the Moscow agreement is 
to be followed by military action of great 
power. That action is to work like a vise 
tightening on Germany. But the question 
is whether the German military front is 
weak enough to crumble quickly once the 
new blows begin to fall. 

Those who expect a military collapse 
point out that these moves are designed 
to hasten a tide that already is running 
rapidly against Germany. They point out 
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that the U-boat campaign is_ beaten. 

Much emphasis also is placed on the 
fact that the neutral nations are turning 
away from Germany. This leaves her to 
face isolated, surrounded and 
alone. Turkey may join the Allies. Por- 
tugal gives the Allies use of the Azores. 

Germany’s satellites waver. Italy’s sur- 
render is a symptom. Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania are making peace gestures. Austria 
is given a special invitation to revolt. 
The other captive countries already are 
rising to fight for their independence. The 
Allied plan is to push the whole of non- 
German Europe speedily out of the war. 
Japan as an ally now is useless. 

Yet officials doubt the prospect of a 
German military debacle. It is emphasized 
that German soldiers, by training and 
tradition, are tough fighters. Their stub- 
born retreats in Africa, in Italy and in 


her crisis 


War I. Estimates are 
that more than 1,000,000 civilians have 
been killed and about 8,000,000 have 
been made homeless by bombings. Panic 


caped in World 


has been reported in several cities, in- 
cluding Berlin. The one sure remedy for 
public hysteria would be the perfection 
of defenses against Allied bombers. But 
the Allies have kept their offensive ahead 
in the race with Germany’s defenses, and 
the German people have no assurance 
that anything except surrender will stop 
the bombings. The Germans, whatever 
their own fortitude, 
problem. 

Foreign labor. The special hazard arises 
from the presence in Germany of 6,000,000 
imported workers and of about an equal 
number of foreign workers in German war 
plants outside her borders. This is partly 
or largely slave labor, men and women 


have a_ special 
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BERLIN FROM THE AIR: Only a shell would remain 


Russia indicate that the story that they 
are weak on defense is mostly myth. 
Germany’s collapse might be very long 
delayed if it depended solely on the fight- 
ing qualities of her armies. Those armies 
now have suffered total permanent losses, 
chiefly in Russia, of probably more than 
3,000,000 men. Yet the ranks have been 
refilled with recruits, and the German 
armies still have great numerical strength. 
The German soldier, so long as his orders 
are to fight, probably will not quit until 
he is thoroughly beaten. No early stam- 
pede in the ranks is to be expected. 
But this adverse prospect of itself does 
not dispel the possibility of a German col- 
lapse. The German Army scarcely can be 
strong if Germany is internally weak. 
This centers attention on the home front. 
Bombings. The German people now are 
suffering direct blows such as they es- 
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with abundant cause to hate the Nazis. In 
some cities, the bombings have hit these 
workers hard. Their unrest is a danger on 
the home front. 

The Gestapo. The Nazis’ answer to all 
such trouble is tighter control by the 
Gestapo. Batteries of machine guns com- 
mand the places where mobs might gather. 
The death penalty is freely inflicted on 
suspected fomenters of defeatism or dis- 
order. In the captive countries, fear is 
spreading among local Quislings and Nazi 
executioners who, under the Moscow 
agreement, are promised punishment for 
war crimes. 

All told, the potentialities of a human 
crack-up in Nazi Europe certainly are 
great. Besides, there is machinery, which 
in its own way is vulnerable. 

Industry. German production of oil, syn- 
thetic rubber, airplanes and other weap- 


i 


ons has been hit hard. A transportatig 
breakdown thus far has been averted op) 
by great effort. German industry produes 
less and less for consumers. There jg , 
scramble for goods. Faith in money js log 
and there is a flight from the mark. 

The Germans themselves at times hay 
betrayed grave doubts as to how mud 
bombing their industrial system can stand 
Those doubts are back of Germany’s de: 
perate efforts to stop the bombing. Thy 
Nazis know that, if those efforts fail, the 
war is lost. The German armies would 
doomed by a collapse of industry. 

That system is vulnerable because jt 
what officials call a tightly geared ma 
chine, therefore a brittle one, subject t 
breakdown. Industries, like machines, cap 
keep going just so long as their vital parts 
are intact. Officials say it is hard to tel 
the exact degree of bombing that an in. 
dustry can stand. But they assert there 
is a point where bombing of German ip 
dustries will cause the German system to 
break down. 

In the coming months, the America) 
and British air forces plan to drive ahead 
to reach that point if they can. The Mos 
cow agreement, following the Allies’ cap- 
ture of the big Foggia cluster of airdromes 
in Southern Italy, means that conditions 
for shuttle bombing of Germany now can 
be perfected. The bombing routes between 
bases in England, Italy and Russia can 
carry the bombing attack to every corner 
of Germany and to all the rest of Nazi 
Europe. Great as it is, the strain on Ger- 
man industry from bombing is going to be 
intensified. ie 

Early defeat in sight. Summed up, the 
rain of blows now being planned to de 
scend on Germany seems to make her de- 
feat inevitable. There is left the quest.o 
of the time and manner in which that 
defeat will come. 

Officials say the defeat will result from 
weakening of both the home front and the 
military front, because the two are % 
closely related. Unless the German High 
Command, seeing the certainty of defeat, 
decides to surrender, a collapse on the 
home front, of German industry, if not ofj9 
German will to fight, is to be expected. 

The problem now for Germany 5 
whether she will suffer more by uncond- 
tional surrender or by fighting on until 
that collapse comes. Hitler and other high 
Nazis who want to fight on may be over 
thrown by a military or other group de 
termined on surrender. 

Some officials who formerly had been 
expecting Allied victory by late 194 o 
early 1945 now doubt whether Germany 
will last through next spring. German de 
feat is regarded as assuring defeat 
Japan a year or two later. So it is the 
end of the whole world war, and not just 
the war in Europe, that now is im sight. 


Ti Pi od 
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THEY ALL GET TOGETHER ON THIS 


American flyers in the Far East favor one type of fighter plane 
—the Russians pick another type —the British go for a 
third— and still a fourth is the special pet of scrappy 
American birdmen rolling up records around southern 
Europe and in the Aleutians. x All four of these American- 

built fighters have one thing in common — the Allison 

engine. x And typical of the high regard in which the 

flyers hold this engine is that of one much-decorated A — 
American pilot, who says bluntly,“No engine 

is more dependable than the Allison.” * 

We're glad they feel that way. That 

is welcome reward for the pains 

Allison takes — in design, in ma- 

terials, in workmanship — to achieve 

peak precision and super- 

fine quality. * It is 

General Motors’ purpose 5 

to build the best aircraft 

engine in the world. * 

How well we succeed is 

a matter best reflected 

by actual combat 

resuits. 








BACK THE ATTACK— by 
WITH WAR BONDS OFl 


POWERED BY 
ALLISON 

P.38— Lightning 

P-39— Airacobra 

P.40— Warhawk 

A-36 and P-51A— Mustang 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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Nasal inhalers of gleaming white Plaskon Molded Color . . . attractive and sanitary . . . 
demonstrate another essential use of versatile Plaskon plastic materials. 
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MR. LEWIS‘S ROAD TO VICTORY 


How Nation‘s Coal Miners Gained a Wage Rise of $22.75 Per Week 


Union leader's record of 
eight months’ maneuvering 
in reaching his goal 


Here is the story of how John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers, 
raised the base pay of his bituminous coal 
miners from $35 to $57.75 a week in the 
brief space of eight months. The record 
of the maneuvers required to reach this 
goal begins last spring. 

In March. Eight months ago, coal miners 
were getting base pay of $1 an hour for a 
35-hour week—or $35. 

Mr. Lewis’s union contract expired at 
the end of that month. He demanded a 
wage increase of $2 a day, plus a boost 
in annual vacation pay from $30 to $50, 
that 
have to buy—lamps, tools, safety clothes. 

Mine owners refused these demands. A 
strike threatened. President Roosevelt or- 
dered mines to operate under the old con- 
tract while negotiations continued. 

In April. Mr. Lewis asked for a guaran- 
teed six-day week. Mine owners refused. 
Negotiations collapsed. The War Labo: 
Board took charge, but union officials re- 
fused to attend hearings. Interior Secre- 
tary Ickes was appointed Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator by the President. 

By the end of the month, strikes were 
spreading. WLB referred the dispute to 
the White House. 

In May. The month opened with all 
miners on strike and the mines under Sec- 
retary Ickes. Four days later mining re- 
sumed. 

War Labor Board reopened hearings, 
which the miners’ leaders still refused to 
attend. On May 25, WLB rejected the 
$2-a-day wage raise; left the door open 
for further negotiation on payment for 
travel time into and out of the pits; grant- 
ed the increased vacation pay and wage 
concessions for expenses. 

By the end of the month, many more 
mines were operating on a six-day, 42- 
hour week and miners were receiving base 
pay of $45.50 a week—$35 for the first 35 
hours, plus $10.50 for the sixth day at 
time-and-a-half rates. 

_ By June 1. Miners struck for the second 
time. The President again had the case. 
This time the walkout lasted a full week. 

On June 18, WLB repeated its wage 
order of May 25, and directed operators 
and miners to sign a contract. On June 20, 
Mr. Lewis rejected the WLB order. 

On June 21, the third general coal strike 
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and rebates for equipment miners 





—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN L. LEWIS 
. . . he got what they wanted 


began. Miners had learned well their les- 
son of “no contract, no work.” Next day, 
Mr. Lewis instructed his miners to return 
to work until Oct. 31, provided the Gov- 
ernment continued to operate the mines. 

On July 21, Mr. Lewis signed the “TIli- 
nois agreement,” providing, in effect, for 
a weekly wage of $50 for a five-day week. 

In August, Mr. Lewis appeared before 
WLB for the first time, to urge approval 
of the Illinois contract. The Board reject- 
ed the agreement as a violation of the 
Government’s stabilization program. In this 
month, miners were getting the highest 
wages of the year to date. Take-home pay 
climbed to $46.24 on the average. 

In September. This month saw a new 
agreement with the Illinois operators. It 
called for an eight-and-one-half-hour day 
and a six-day week, with overtime rates 
to be paid for all hours above 40 a week. 
Base weekly wages would jump to $56.50. 

In October. The War Labor Board re- 
jected the second Illinois agreement, but 
indicated that a contract that sent basic 
weekly wages to $54.25 would be accepted. 

Mr. Lewis rejected the Board proposal. 
WLB again sent the case to the President. 

By the end of the month, all mines had 
been returned to their owners. 

On November 1, the fourth general coal 
strike began. The President again turned 
over the mines to Secretary Ickes. This 
time he was authorized to sign a contract. 
Earlier, at WLB insistence, operators were 


ordered not to negotiate with the UMW 
while miners were out on strike. 


On November 3, the contract was 
signed. In effect, the Illinois agreement 


was ratified by adding 15 minutes to the 
work day. This addition was made by 
slicing the lunch period from a half hour 
to 15 minutes. This loophole was left in 
the latest WLB decision 

Thus Mr March with 
a base wage of $35 a week and a demand 
for $45 a week. He up, 
strikes, with base take-home pay of $56.50 
a week for bituminous coal miners. In ad 
dition the 
lowances, amounting to $1.25 a week. 

Result of and ne 
gotiations is to make the incomes received 
by soft coal miners the highest in the 
country for any large labor group. Annual 


Lewis started in 


ends after four 


are vacation and expense al- 


these disturbances 


earnings of coal miners, if they work 52 
weeks a year, could approach $3,000. This 
income is not unlikely if war demands for 
coal are to be met, and compares with 
$1,800 earned in 1942 and $1,250 in 1939, 
the last prewar-year. Few miners, however, 
were able to find work throughout the year 
in those periods. 

In exchange, the miners agree to work 
longer hours, to mine more coal. They 
agree to work six days a week instead of 
five, and to spend 45 minutes more each 
day under ground. Also, they will be paid 
travel time, amounting to another 45 min- 
utes a day, at the regular rate. 

Meanwhile: The coal supply promises to 
tide war industries and householders over 
the winter, but not without some pinches. 

When the fourth strike began, 72,000,- 
000 tons of coal was estimated to be above 
ground. This inventory amounts to a six 
weeks’ supply, but that supply was noi 
evenly distributed. Deliveries to homes 
and other dwellings had to be curtailed in 
many cities; some railroads were hard 
pressed for fuel and some steel mills were 
down to as low as three days’ supply. 

Secretary Ickes estimates that bitumi- 
nous coal output this year should reach 
600,000,000 tons, against 580,000,000 tons 
last year. However, general and wildcat 
strikes this year have placed coal output 
40,000,000 tons behind schedule. Officials 
doubt that this deficit can be overcome. 

In addition, cost of coal to industry and 
individuals is to increase. Wage increases 
add to mining costs, and the Solid Fuels 
Administration is studying the problem. 
The addition of a sixth day to the five- 
day week resulted in raising coal prices 
by 13 to 14 cents a ton. 
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PEACE CONFERENCE: ‘19 AND ‘43 






Paris Debate Provides Lessons on Moscow Decisions 


The 


from this war is reviving issues that were 


first “peace conference” growing 
debated fully and acted upon in the peace 
conference of the last war 

In Moscow, Cordell Hull, Anthony 
Eden and V. M. Molotov talked 
many of the same subjects that Woodrow 
Wilson, Clemenceau, David 
Lloyd Vittorio Orlando 
talked about in 1919. The U.S. 


Senate, too, is going over much of the 


about 


Georges 
George, and 


Paris in 


ground that it went over in the League 
of Nations debate of the same 
This talk is of a 


League, of disarmament, world policing, 


vear. 
time, the revived 
small vs. big powers, questions of sov- 
ereignty. Those are among the subjects 
that have been discussed in the past, and 
that now can be acted upon in the light 
of experience gained in the years since 
the first World War. 

Out of the hitherto unpublished records 
of the last peace conference, just made 
public by the State Department, comes 
an outline of viewpoints and of experience 


that fits in with the announced conclu- 
sions of the new peace conference, and 
vives the world a background against 


which to judge what may be ahead. 
In the condensed that 
the record of these two peace conferences 


report follows. 


is brought into focus, so the reader can see 
the issues that are being acted upon and 


THE BIG FOUR OF 1919 
Italy’s Orlando, Britain’s Lloyd George, France’s Clemenceau, America’s Wilson 





the world prospect as it is taking shape. 

First, there is the question of sovereign- 
ty. This is at the center of much current 
discussion. In the U.S. Senate, the Con- 
nally resolution proposes that the U.S. 
should “join with free and sovereign na- 
tions” in preventing aggression and _ pre- 
serving peace. At Moscow, the four-power 
declaration 
tional organization, based on the prin- 
ciple of the 


. 3 
peace-loving states. 


favors a “general interna- 


sovereign equality of all 


Records of the Paris peace conference 
show that this discussion is not new. Leon 
Bourgeois, speaking for France, said that 
some people dreamed of the creation of 
a “veritable international sovereignty,” 
with a common parliament and a com- 
with the 


right of enacting a whole body of inter- 


mon executive power invested 


national legislation. This, he declared, 
meant “nothing less than the abdication 


by each state of its sovereignty.” Others, 
he added, asked that the most complete 
liberty should be left to each nation. He 
said that the French delegation favored 
a middle ground which would “take into 
account the practical and realizable ele- 
ments” in these two extreme tendencies. 

Sovereignty of a state cannot be abso- 
lute, Mr. Bourgeois argued. In the eye of 
said, it is “limited by the 
sovereignty of other states.” He declared 


the law, he 


ish 
Mi 





A, 


‘ me : Oe aes 
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that an international institution ought to 
“have as its aim the task of defining that 
limit, of establishing it equitably on a 
reciprocity and of ge. 
curing the acceptance by all parties cop. 


basis of mutual 
cerned of certain guarantees and certain 
penalties in order that the Covenant which 
all have freely accepted may be faithfully 
fulfilled by all.” 
Lord Robert Cecil, of Britain, said: “We 
have thought that the League should not 
in any respect interfere with the internal 
affairs of any nation... . - All action must 
be unanimously agreed to in accordance 
with the general rule that governs inter- 
national relations.” He admitted that such 
a rule would “militate against rapidity of 
action,” but he said that, in his judgment, 
this was more than offset by the conf- 
dence it would inspire that “no nation, 
whether small or great, need fear oppres- 
sion from the organs of the League.” 
Premier Orlando, of Italy, said that in 
the League Covenant the extreme princi- 
ples of sovereignty and liberty of nations 
Under the control 
of the public opinion of the whole world, 


had been reconciled. 
he declared, nations would be brought 
restraint 
imposed on them for the sake of universal 
peace.” He added that he knew that even 
the possibility of such a transformation 
was the object of attacks by skeptics, 
who were 


“voluntarily to recognize the 


“by turns sad or ironical, ac- 
cording to their temperament.” But, in 
cited the work of the dele- 
gates in reconciling divergent viewpoints. 

The net result of all the discussion of 
sovereignty in 1919 was that the League 
was formed, not on the basis of a “super- 
state,” but on the basis of the “sovereign 


refutation, he 


member nations. 

What are the functions of the League 
to be? The Moscow declaration mentions 
“the international 
peace and security.” But some U.S. ad- 
vocates of international co-operation be- 
lieve that any league, to be successful, 
must have other functions as well. 

This same question was discussed at 
Paris in 1919. Mr. Clemenceau said that, 
if it were insisted upon, he would assent 
to giving the League full powers to initi- 
ate laws but he would ask that his 
objections be recorded, as he had no 
confidence in such a scheme. He argued 
that, if the nations pledged themselves 
not to attack anyone without the consent 
of the members of the League and to de- 


equality” of 


only maintenance of 
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res. 


fend any one of them who might be at- 
tacked, the peace of the world would be 


assured. He said that, if Mr. Lloyd 
George were to promise to accept these 
two conditions, the League of Nations 


would be created in less than three days 

Mr. Lloyd George said he agreed with 
Mr. Clemenceau that, if the League were 
made an executive for purposes of govern- 
ing, and charged with functions that it 
would be unable to perform, it would be 
destroyed from the beginning. 

President Wilson, on the hand, 
held that the League should be made a 
“vital thing—not merely a formal thing, 
not an occasional thing, not a thing some- 


other 


times called into life to meet an exigency, 
but always functioning in watchful at- 
tendance the the 
nations.” He that “war or interna- 
tional misunderstanding or anything that 
may lead to friction and trouble is every- 
body’s business, because it may affect the 
peace of the world.” Therefore, he said, the 


upon interests of 


said 


League Covenant was so framed as to per- 
mit unlimited rights of discussion. 

As matters worked out, the League be- 
came the actively functioning institution 
that President Wilson had recommended, 
and it continued as such until 1939. 

Next comes the problem of controlling 
the enemy. The Moscow declaration calls 
for “surrender and disarmament” of the 
enemies. Beyond this, no definite plans 
have been announced, but there is talk of 
a long military occupation and of reducing 
Germany’s power by reducing her size. 

In 1919, Marshal Foch, who had been 
Supreme Commander of the Allied armies 
in the war, testified on behalf of all the 
Allied commanders in chief as to how to 
keep Germany from going to war again. 
He said: “There one military 
means of compelling the enemy to carry 
out his engagements, and that is to main- 
tain the occupation of the Rhine. . . . If 
you are of the Rhine, you are 
master of the whole country.” 

As to size of the German Army, Mar- 
shal Foch thought an army of 200,000 
would not be dangerous, provided the sol- 
diers were not permitted to serve more 
than one year. He conceded Mr. Lloyd 
George’s argument that in 20 years, under 
this plan, 4,000,000 men would have 
served. But none of them, he said, would 
be well enough trained to serve as an 
officer in a suddenly expanded force. He 
held that it was the staff that was impor- 
tant, and not the common soldiers. His 
idea was to prevent the Germans from 
building up another military staff that, 
after a period of years, could gather and 
drive “the large flocks of sheep” that still 
would be found in Germany. 

Mr. Lloyd George stuck to his point— 
that such an army could be led by Ger- 


is only 


master 


Ke 
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man officers already trained and_there- 
fore would be very dangerous. 

In the end, the ideas of Marshal Foch 
The Reichs- 
wehr was fixed at a maximum of 100,000 
+,000 could 
be officers, but the term of enlistment was 
set at 12 This became the 
nucleus of the Wehrmacht of many mil- 
lions which Germany used in this war. 


were disregarded. German 


men, of whom not more than 


years. force 


And instead of keeping military control 
of the Rhine in the hands of the Allies, 
the treaty made the entire west bank and 
a strip 30 miles wide on the east bank a 
demilitarized area under German control. 
Violating the treaty, Germany fortified 
the Rhineland in 1936, and made herself 
against invasion from the west 
when she attacked Poland in 1939. Then, 
using the Rhineland as a springboard, she 
smashed France in 1940. 

Can peace be ossured by force or dis- 
armament? Much discussion centers around 
a world police force. The Moscow decla- 
ration is silent on this, but recognizes the 
necessity of maintaining peace “with the 
least diversion of the world’s human and 
economic resources for armaments.” It 
also recommends a “practicable general 
agreement with respect to the regulation 
of armaments in the postwar period.” 


secure 


When similar questions arose in Paris 
in 1919, most of the emphasis was on 
limitation of armaments, rather than crea- 
tion of a police force. A. J. Balfour, speak- 
ing for Britain, said a League of Nations 
would be a if there were no dis- 
armament. Lord Robert Cecil declared no 
nation should 


“sham” 


to retain arms 
“on a scale fitted only for aggressive pur- 


be allow ed 


poses.” This was the consensus. 





Nevertheless, there were those who ar- 
gued that a military force should be held 
in readiness to prevent aggression. G. N 


Barnes, of Great Britain, said: “I am 


afraid that when the time comes for the 
enforcement of decrees—if ever it does 
come, which God forbid—there may be 


delay and confusion on the part of the 
League. What 


aggressive 


is that an 
might try to 


I am afraid of 
nation break 


through, and win its way to its object, 


before the forces of mankind can be mo- 


bilized against it. Therefore I should have 
been glad to have seen some provision for 
the nucleus of an international force which 
would be ready to strike against an ag- 
gressive nation.” 

Eleutherios Venizelos. of Greece. want- 
ed each member nation to be obliged to 
maintain a minimum military force. Mr. 
Bourgeois urged that a military commis- 
sion be charged with the task of planning 
measures and intervention in 
“What we should fear 
the most, for the international institution, 
is that it might one day be shown to be 
ineffective and impotent.” 

The League Covenant, in Article IX, 
did provide for a permanent commission 


of control 
advance. He said: 


to advise the Council on military ques- 
tions, but no permanent police force was 
set up. Instead, the Covenant provided 
for military sanctions to be carried out 
by the armed forces of the various mem- 
ber nations. Such military sanctions never 
were invoked. The Covenant also provided 
for limitation of armament, but agreement 
on this was never reached 

Then there is the question of the big 
nations vs. the small nations. At Moscow, 
the lead has been taken by the four great 
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U.S., Britain, Russia and China. 
But the four-power declaration says that 
should be 


all peace-loving 


powers- 
the international organization 
open to membership by 
states, large and small. 

At Paris, in 
came up. In discussing the League of Na- 
President Wilson declared: “If it is 
merely a repetition of the old experiments 


1919, the same question 
tions, 


of alliance, if we are merely to have a new 
version of the Holy Alliance, designed for 
however good a purpose ... our attempt is 
failure.” But he 
the chief burden of the war had 


doomed to also pointed 
out that 
fallen 


the last analysis, their military and naval 


upon the greater powers, and, in 


strength would be the final guarantee of 
the peace of the world. Therefore, he held, 
it was not unreasonable for them to insist 
on peace settlements that were correct. 
Speaking for the small nations, Antonio 
Burgos, of Panama, said: “Peoples like the 
one which I have the honor to represent 
. can only live through justice. There- 
fore all your labors to insure the triumph 
of justice are followed with interest and 
enthusiasm. It is at your hands that those 
their 
hopes, and you will have merited their 


peoples await the realization of 
eternal gratitude.” 

As President Wilson urged, the 
League included both little na- 
tions, and the little nations were among 


had 


big and 


its most loyal members. 
Another question is the punishment of 


those guilty of war atrocities. A strong 


statement on this has been signed by 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 


Churchill and 


of those Germans guilty of such atrocities 


Premier Stalin. The names 


are being listed for trial and punishment, 
after the war, in the countries where they 
committed their crimes. 

The same subject was discussed in 1919, 
and it that the 
Government be asked to try 
lieved to be guilty. But no effective plan 
was found, and nothing was done. Kaiser 
Wilhelm escaped to Holland, 
spent the rest of his days. 

Still another question is the payment 
of reparations by Germany. No statement 
on this was issued at Moscow, but the sub- 
ject undoubtedly was discussed. The Rus- 
sian press has suggested that Germany be 
asked to pay $200,000,000,000 of which 
Russia would claim the largest part. The 
prospect is that Germany will not be asked 
to pay big amounts in money, but, in- 
stead, will be expected to rebuild ruined 
areas of Russia and other countries. 

When the peace treaty was being framed 
at Paris in 1919, there was no hesitancy 
in asking Germany to pay huge sums. But 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
Germany, pointed out the danger that his 


was suggested German 


those be- 


where he 


representing 


country would break down under the load. 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG IS RAISED OVER A GERMAN FORTRESS 
. . . what we occupied in 1919, Germany used as a springboard in 1940 


He said: “Such a collapse would deprive 
those entitled to compensation of the ad- 
vantages to which they have a claim, and 
would entail irreparable confusion in Eu- 
ropean economic existence as a_ whole. 
Both victors and vanquished must be on 
their guard against this threatening dan- 
ger and its incaleulable consequences. 
There is only one way of warding it off: 
unreserved recognition of the economic 
and social solidarity of peoples, of a free 
and comprehensive League of Nations.” 

Reparations totaling many billions of 
dollars were demanded of Germany, but 
these eventually were uncollectible. 

What is to be done with the colonies 
of the enemy countries? Already the for- 
mer Italian colonies are in the hands of the 
Allied armies, and eventually the Japanese 
possessions are expected to be taken over. 
The declaration said 
about this problem, but it probably was 
discussed. 

The 
subject much attention. It was pointed 
out by W. F. Massey, of New Zealand, 


that joint control of colonies by two or 


Moscow nothing 


Paris peace conference gave the 


more nations usually had been a failure. 
President Wilson then proposed a trus- 
teeship by the League of Nations through 
the appointment of individual nations as 
or trustees. He said that, 
if the big powers simply divided up the 
former German them- 
selves, the League would be discredited at 
the start in the eyes of the world. 
Among those who agreed with the man- 
date idea was Baron Makino, of Japan. 
In regard to the League of Nations, he 
stated that his Government was quite 
ready to associate itself with thé work of 


“mandatories,” 


colonies among 


this 
mandate 


“very important organization.” The 
by the 
League, and Japan was given mandate 
over the islands in the Pacific formerly 
owned by Germany. Later she secretly 


system was adopted 


fortified them. These islands present for- 
midable obstacles to Allied forces today. 

Then there is the regional principle. 
Nothing was said in the Moscow declara- 
tion about a regional approach to the 
world’s problems, but Mr. Churchill and 
others have suggested that such an ap- 
proach may be found practical. This idea 
got almost no attention at Paris in 1919, 
although one of the delegates from Hon- 
duras spoke of the possibility of conclud- 
ing a Pan-American pact, and making it 
part of the League Covenant. 

Freedom of speech, press and religion 
now is an issue. This fact shows the 
change in the world since 1919, for, at 
that time, everyone took for granted free- 
dom of speech in Germany and 
other Now it is a matter of 
note that the Moscow declaration prom- 
ises that these freedoms will be restored 
in Italy. Presumably, they also will be 
restored in Germany. This raises the 
question of whether the Russian Govern- 
ment, which approved the declaration re- 
garding Italy, is getting ready to place 
them in effect in Russia. 

A new League of Nations to be cre- 
ated? Increasing support for the principles 
of the League indicates that its revival 
in some form may be the most important 
result of the present war. In that event, 
efforts will be made to build on its 20-year 
experience, avoiding the weaknesses that 
it developed, and taking advantage of its 
proved elements of strength. 


most 
countries. 
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EFFECT OF THE ELECTIONS 


Rising Hope of GOP for Victory Next Year as 1942 Trend Continues 


Similarity of Republican 
position to Democratic 
upswing in 1931 voting 


Republicans are edging ‘closer to the 
White House. They after 
week’s elections, in almost the same posi- 
tion as did the Democrats in 1931 before 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was swept into 12 
years of power. Kentucky shifted from 
Republican to Democratic in 1931, a token 
of the turnover to come. The New Jersey 


stand, lasi 


governorship went with the 1932 Demo- 
cratic sweep. Republicans captured both 
of these governorships last week. 

The election results were an unmistak- 
able continuance of the trend that set in 
in 1938, was interrupted by the outbreak 
of the war, and showed itself again in 1942 
in elections that all but gave the Repub- 
licans control of the House of Represent- 
atives. In normal times, and without the 
Roosevelt vote-getting personality to cope 
with, the Republicans would be more con 
fident of winning in 1944. They are not 
certain what the war and Mr. Roosevelt 
may do to a trend. 

A quick glance at the manner in which 
the trend itself last 
shows: 

Kentucky: Simeon S. Willis, Republican, 


manifested week 


captured the governorship in a close race 
with J. Lytet Donaldson, Democrat. 


Democratic leaders had argued that an 





—Wide World 


GOVERNOR EDGE 
New Jersey‘s shift 
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upset in Kentucky in the middle of the 
war would be a slap at President Roose- 
velt’s leadership. They said the Republi- 
can State ticket represented the spirit of 
isolationism. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley, the Senate 
Majority make 
speeches for the Democratic candidate. 

The last Republican Governor that Ken- 
tucky had was Flem D. Sampson, who 
served from 1927 to 1931. Kentucky had 
voted for Calvin Coolidge in the 1924 
election and for Herbert Hoover in 1928. 
It swung back to the Democrats in 1931 
with a Democratic Governor, Ruby Laf- 
foon, and went for Mr. Roosevelt in 1932. 

New Jersey: Walter E. 


Senator and _ onetime 


Leader, went home _ to 


Edge, former 
Ambassador to 
France, won the Governor’s chair for the 
Republicans. He beat Mayor Vincent J. 
Murphy, of Newark. by a plurality of 
128,000 in one of the biggest defeats the 
New Jersey Democrats have taken since 
Frank Hague began his rule of the party 
there with his accession to the mayoralty 
of Jersey City in 1917. 

The turn in New Jersey had begun in 
1942. Albert W. Hawkes captured a Sen- 
ate seat for the Republicans then, running 
against the Hague-supported William H. 
Smathers. In the Republican boom elec 
tion of 1928, New Jersey gave its electoral 
vote to Herbert Hoover, gave the Repub 
12 of the 14 
House seats. It already had a Republican 
1931, it gave 
ship to a Democrat, and, during the New 
Deal that 
the Democrats both Senate seats, its elec- 


licans two Senate seats and 


Governor. In the governor- 


overturns followed, has given 
toral votes regularly for President Roose- 
velt, and as high as seven of its 14 House 
seats. Both of its Senators and 11 of its 14 
House members now are Republicans. 
New York: State Senator Joe R. Hanley, 
Republican, won the lieutenant governor- 
ship over Lieut. Gen. William N. Haskell, 
retired, the Democratic and American La- 
bor Party candidate. The margin of Mr. 
Hanley’s victory was even wider than that 
given to Thomas E. Dewey in 1942, when 
he won from the Democratic John J. Ben- 
nett in his race for the governorship. 
Both Dewey Wendell 
Willkie made speeches in behalf of Mr. 
Hanley. President Roosevelt said he in- 
tended to vote for General Haskell. 
Pennsylvania: Republicans elected Ber- 
nard Samuel to a four-year term as Mayor 
of Philadelphia. They beat by 63,000 votes 
William C. Bullitt, the Democratic candi- 
date, whom President Roosevelt had called 


Governor and 


“my old friend.” But Philadelphia has had 
Republican mayors regularly since 1883 

The real significance in Pennsylvania’s 
voting lay in the broad-scale election of 
Republican 
the State. Republicans claimed victories 
in 50 of the State’s 67 counties. In the only 


county officials throughout 


congressional election in the State, the 
Republicans retained the single seat at 


stake. They had picked up three seats in 
Pennsylvania in 1942, and reclaimed the 
governorship there in 1938. 

Connecticut: The Republicans elected a 
mayor in Hartford, the State’s biggest 
city. It is the first time Hartford has had a 
Republican mayor since 1933. But in 
Bridgeport, a Socialist defeated both the 
Republican and_ the 
New Haven, a 


elected for the seventh consecutive term, 


Democratic candi- 


date; in Democrat was 
and in Waterbury, a Democrat was re- 
elected. 

In Connecticut's 1942 elections, the Re- 
publicans picked up five House seats to 
‘make it a clean sweep of the six allotted 
to the State. At that time, too, the Re- 
publicans captured the Connecticut gov- 
ernorship. 

Mississippi: Aside from New Jersey and 
Kentucky, it was the only State to elect a 
Governor. It went Democratic as usual. 
The election was only a ratification of the 
decision reached in runoft primaries. 

Thomas L. Bailey had won the gover- 
Governor 


norship when he beat former 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL WALKER 
. .» . was Washington’‘s worry, 
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—Harris & Ewing 
GOP CHAIRMAN SPANGLER 
In some Kentucky homes... 


Martin 5S. 
Conner had been an outspoken critic of 
the New Deal. Mr. Bailey said he would 
President 
winning the 


Conner in the primary. Mr. 


not oppose a fourth term for 
Roosevelt if. it 
California: A peculiarly mixed-up may- 


oralty election in San Francisco put Roger 


meant war. 


D. Lapham, a Republican, in command 
of civic affairs there. But the election was 
nonpartisan in character 

Mr. Lapham Was backed by the county 
Reil 
lv. his closest opponent, Was supported by 
the CIO and AFL Labor Party. 
Mayor Anvelo J Rossi. a Republican, ra 
for re-election on a nonpartisan basis. The 
Reilly 
pro-Roosevelt basis and called Mr. Lap 


ham antilabor and anti 


Democratic organization. George R 


Union 


1 


supporters asked for votes on a 

Administration. 
The San Francisco mayoralty election 

was but than 


little more mixed up were 


the results from last vear’s elections in 


California. The Republicans picked up a 


governorship then, but through reappor- 
House 
seat and the Republicans collected two 

Michigan: In a nonpartisan election in 
Detroit, Mayor Edward J. Jeffries was 
re-elected. He defeated Frank Fitzgerald, 
who had labor indorsement in 
paign. 

The balloting left the Republicans in a 
position almost, but not quite wholly. 
analogous to that of the Democrats in 
1931. The Republicans now hold the gov- 
ernorships, and State control in large 
measure, of 26 States. These include all of 
the States with big electoral votes except 
Texas. Among them are New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan and Cali- 
fornia. The States where they have gov- 
ernors comprise more than 65 per cent of 
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tionment Democrats vot one new 


the cam- 





339 of the 531 


electoral votes, with only 266 needed to 


the population and have 


elect a President. 

In 1982, the into the 
election holding the governors’ chairs in 29 
States. New York, Ohio and Texas were 
the only large States in the group. They 
had a total electoral vote of 320. Save for 
Connecticut, each State where the Demo 
crats held the governorships gave its vote 
to Mr. Roosevelt, along with the other 
States that came his way in the landslide. 


Democrats went 


The congressional strength of the Re- 
publicans now is not as great, however, as 
was that of the Democrats in 1931. The 
went into the 1932 election 
with 47 Senate seats. The Republicans 
held 48. The Democrats already had taken 
control of the House. They held 220 seats 
The Republicans had fallen to 214. The 
surge of last year’s elections fell short of 
this. The Republicans were unable to cap- 
ture the House, and the margin is wider 
in the Senate. The Democrats now have 
57 Senate seats, the Republicans have 38. 
In the House, the Democrats have 222 
members, the Republicans 208. 

A deeper imprint upon the pattern of 
the 1944 campaign than a mere measure- 
ment of Republican chances was left by 
last week’s elections. The Republican vic- 
tory in New York gave a new 
hope to Dewey boosters. 


Democrats 


surge of 
A poll among 
taken since election and 
reaching 206 Republicans, showed 89 of 
them thought Governor Dewey the best- 


House members, 


qualified Republican and the one most cer- 
tain to defeat the 
Governor Dewey, however, reiterated after 
the New York election 


and shall not 


Democratic nominee. 
that: “I am not 
become a candidate for the 
Republican nomimation in 1944.” 


—Wide World 
WILLIAM BULLITT 
It started in 1883... 





GOVERNOR WILLIS 
the sun shines bright 


The only candidate who already isin J 
the field on the Republican side is Wen- 
dell Willkie. He has made speeches in sev- 
eral sections of the country, has talked 
with many party workers, and came to 
Washington recently to talk with Repub- 
lican House members. The same poll of 
House Republicans that gave Governor 
Dewey 89 votes gave Mr. Willkie only six 
votes. Ahead of him, the House Republi- 
cans put Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Gov- 
ernor John W. Bricker, of Ohio, and Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. Almost simul- 
taneous with the election, a national cam- 
paign was opened in New York to draft 
General MacArthur and Governor Bricker. 
Directors of the campaign said neither of 
them had been consulted. 

Republicans and Dentocrats alike take 
it for granted that Mr. Roosevelt will be 
Republican hope that he 
might step out rested upon the progress 
of the war and the state of plans for the 
peace. Few see any prospect that the war, 
particularly the Japanese phase of it, will 
be over by campaign time. 

Thus, the Republicans expect their can- » 
didate to be pitted against a President 
who has shown his national vote-getting 
powers three times. They do not know 
effect the itself, will have 
on the election. The population has been 
churned up by migrations to war jobs, 
and this may affect the electoral votes 
in some States. And no one knows to 
what extent the soldier-sailor vote will 
affect the how many 
servicemen will care to vote. No positive 
clue was given in the light voting of last 
week’s election. 

In this situation, the Republicans ask: 
What can Mr. Roosevelt do to a trend? 
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Copyright 1943, The Pullman Company 


“Why does Daddy walk in his sleep 2?” 


MOTHER: Not walk, Bobby. I said ride. 
Daddy’s riding in his sleep tonight so 
that he can wake up somewhere else 
tomorrow morning. 


BOBBY: Riding what? A horse? I wouldn’t 
ride an old horse with my eyes shut! And 
why did Daddy go away? 


MOTHER: Whoa-a, there. One question at 
a time. Daddy’s riding a Pullman. 
He’d look pretty funny on a horse, with 
his briefcase flapping. And he’s away 
because there’s a war. Daddy has to 
go places on business to help win it. 


BOBBY: Why? I thought soldiers—like 
Uncle Dan—were to win the war. 


MOTHER: Men like Daddy, too, who help 
to make things that our soldiers need 
to fight with. 


BOBBY: Are there soldiers with Daddy to- 
night? Riding on that Pull-a-man? 


FOR COMFORT AND SAFETY AS YOU GO AND CERTAINTY THAT YOU WILL GET THERE 


MOTHER: Lots of them, probably. And lots 
more on what they call “troop trains’, 
with Pullmans specially for soldiers. 


Bossy: And do those soldiers walk —I mean 
ride—in their sleep? Like Daddy does? 


MOTHER: Yes, dear. That’s what Pullmans 
are for. So people can sleep while they 
go from one place to another instead of 
sitting up all night and getting there 
tired out. 

BosBBY: Gee, Mom, I’d like to ride in my 
sleep! Can’t we go on a Pull-a-man? 

MOTHER: We will go, son. Lots of times 


and lots of places. But not till the 
war is over. Right now, our place is 


PULLMAN 


FOR EIGHTY YEARS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 





here at home. Even over the holidays— 
instead of going to Grandma’s, as we’d 
like to. We’ll leave those Pullman beds 
for people like Daddy —who have to travel 
and for men in uniform like Uncle Dan 
—who might get a holiday furlough! 


Note to wartime travelers: 

Trains are crowded and Pullman space some- 
times hard to get, but when you must travel, 
try to go Pullman by all means. Then you'll 
have a place to sit and a place to sleep that 
are all yours straight through to your destina- 
tion. And you'll be leaving coach space for 
necessary travelers who can't afford the privacy 
and comfort you'll enjoy. 


* BACK THE ATTACK— WITH WAR BONDS x 
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WO years ago, on the day after 
Pearl Harbor, a group of Army 
B-26’s headed west ; their 
destination, Australia. When the 
Jap offensive reached New 
Guinea, these B-26’s went into action. In 
two months they wrought terrible havoc 
to Jap ships, bases and installations, with 
an extra dividend of 97 Zeros downed 
at a cost of 6 Marauders. Result —the 
Jap juggernaut shuddered to a stop. 

The secret of the Marauders’ success? 
Look at one and you'll see a plane born to 
fight. It’s a plane with a chip on its wing! 

15 Tons of Flying Fury 
That, Martin men say, was the Marauder’s 
one fault. It / too good to be true. At 
its unveiling in 1940 skeptics shook omi- 
nous heads. Too fast, they said, too “hot,” 
too radical. In those days Germany’s slow, 
ungainly Junkers epitomized “bomber.” 

Martin officials, however, had faith in 
their new bomber. On their own initiative 
they tooled up for big production. Indeed, 
the first Marauder off the line was no pro- 
totype, but a regular production model. 
And she did things no other bomber could 
do. Her speed equalled that of fighters... 
her bomb load exceeded that of some heavy 





and she bore such Martin 
as the all-plastic nose, power gun 


bombe rs 
“firsts” 
turrets, self-sealing fuel tanks, heavy 
armor. True, she was no ship for old ladies 
to handle... but in the hands of the Army 
Air Force she was 15 tons of flying fury. 
From Midway to the Mediterranean 

Okay, said critics, but what will she do in 
actual comb: They found out when the 
reports from Australia started coming in. 


Meanwhile, farther north, the Japs 
struck at Midway and the Aleutians. 
Among other unpleasant items, they met 
Marauders carrying torpedoes ——. 
Army’s first torpedo bombers. At Midway 
hits were scored on Jap carriers and cruis- 
ers; in the Aleutians, one cruiser was sunk, 
a carrier damaged. Later, when the steady 
ammering of Kiska began, two Jap de- 
stroyers and numerous supply ships were 
sunk. The Marauders were hitting their 
stride... and their targets. 


That summer General “Jimmy” Doo- 


MAN MADE TORNADO! 


tilt by the Glenn L. Martin Compa 
I e and The British Air Forces. 
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little, fresh from Tokyo, dropped in at the 
Martin plant. A new mission was brewing, 
he confided, and this time the outfit which 
bombed T« oO Was going to fly 
\lodifications had to be made to s 
climate ... North Africa, as it turned « 
later. What Doolittle’s air force did 1 
nisia, and Sicily, is history. At this w 
Marauders are applying the hot foo 
the big Italian boot. 
“No plane like the B-26” 

From cloud tops to treetops... as medium 
bombers, torpedo bombers, or long-ran 
fighters... from Alaska to New Guinea 
the Mediterranean... Marauders are : 
ing on all comers. General Arnold, chiet of 
the Army Air Force, has called them “great 
bombers” OWI dubs them “the most 
efficient planes in the world in their class” 
... but perhaps the most significant tribute 
comes from the Air Force men who 
them. As one Marauder ace, veteran of 
Southwest Pacific, said quite simply :“‘There 
is no plane like the B-26. It can’t be beaten 
in design, sensitivity and control.” 

Considering the source, no higher praise 
could be given the Martin Marau 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md., 
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AMERICA’S NEW VETERANS 


Growing Problem of Return to Civilian Life of Disabled and Misfits 


Turnover in services 
increasing demands on 
draft board rosters 


The Army and Navy are losing thou- 
sands of men in addition to those who are 
killed in battle. The services are losing 
these men through necessary discharge to 
civilian life. For every 100 men drafted 
since Pearl Harbor, more than eight have 
heen discharged. That proportion is in- 
creasing. The nation’s military man power 
is undergoing a big and increasing turnover. 

Not much has been said about this situ- 
ation. But it explains a number of things. 
It shows why you occasionally see a friend 
in civilian clothes who was last seen in 
uniform. It is why vou now and then read 
of a street fracas that began with a “draft 
dodger” taunt flung at some ex-serviceman 
in mufti. It is why fathers are being 
drafted. 

What really is happening is this: The 
draft has to replace men lost through dis- 
charges as well as the men lost in battle. 
Simultaneously. Selective Service 
must keep the total strength of Army and 
Navy moving rapidly upward. That 
strength is approaching the maximum 
planned for it. But losses through death 
and discharge will continue. So replace- 
ments will be needed, on a continuous and 
increasing scale. In the next year it will 
take more than 2.000.000 draftees to fill 
the quotas. 


also 


Here is the why and how of it: 

The number discharged. All in all, the 
Army and Navy have discharged 674,000 
men since Pearl Harbor. The Army’s total 
is 550,000, including 200,000 men over 38 
vears of age. The Navy has mustered out 
124,000, mostly for disabilities, because it 
took few of the older first 
place. 

Just now the Army needs 75,000 new 
draftees a month to maintain its strength. 
The Navy is discharging 9,000 men a 
month. Battle casualties must be added to 
this figure in estimating the Navy’s re- 
placement needs. Total replacements soon 
are to be running at 100,000 monthly. 

The effect on the draft. Thus, a year’s 
replacements will run to 1,200,000 men. 
In addition, Army and Navy still need 
900,000 more men to reach their planned 
maximum strength. That makes 2,100,000 
men to be drafted in the next year. Some 
850,000 of them may come from young- 
sters just turning 18. But, under present 
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men in the 


regulations, about the only source of the 
remaining 1,250,000 prospective draftees 
is the nation’s young fathers. Deaths and 
discharges necessitate the father draft. 
Who is discharged? Those discharged 
are physically incapable of further service 
—with very few exceptions. This means 
that the men mustered out 
of all, soldiers and 


include, first 
wounded and 
disabled in battle. But the discharges also 
include a relatively large. number of men 
who have not seen action at all. 


sailors 


There is a second group of men injured 
in training, for the program is rigorous. A 
third group is composed of those incapaci- 
tated by one of the many ailments that 
strike down a proportion of all individuals, 
wherever they are. Still a fourth group 
consists of men found emotionally unable 
to withstand the strain of battle or even 
the soldier’s normal routine. 

Thus, the Army and Navy constantly 
are weeding out men with handicaps that 
escaped notice when they were inducted 
or that developed later. 

The weeding-out process. The service 
hospitals and Medical Corps operate, inci- 
dental to their other work, as a screen 
that sifts out must be dis- 
charged. There are periodic physical tests. 
Company commanders are on the alert 
for the mentally unadjusted and report 


those who 
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them for psychological examinations. And 
before an outfit moves overseas there is a 
particularly searching examination, both 
mental and physical. Most of those reject- 
ed for overseas duty go back to training 
camp for the rectification of minor disa- 
bilities. But some must be discharged. 

But, in addition to the incapacitated, 
the Army gave men over 38 years of age 
an opportunity to withdraw. What of 
them? 

Men over 38. Some 200,000 men over 
38 were released. But the Army now has 
stopped granting such discharges. Regard- 
less of age, almost everyone in the service 
today is in for the duration, unless dis- 
abled. It is a common misapprehension 
that a soldier becomes automatically eli- 
gible for discharge when he becomes 38 
years old. 

What happened was this: For a time 
the draft was taking men up to and inelud- 
ing 44. Then the upper age limit was re- 
duced to 37. As a matter 
draftees 38 and older allowed to 
leave if they wanted to. But there was a 
time limit on the opportunity. Discharges 
for age ended in July. 

The moved on into ci 
vilian life, assured of jobs, for they had 
to have jobs lined up in order to obtain 
discharges. What of the disabled? 


of fairness, 
were 


over-38s have 


Civilians again. The disabled veteran 
becomes the responsibility of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. Upon discharge, he 
receives a pension in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his disability, up to $100 a month, 
or more in extreme Besides, the 
Veterans’ Administration helps find him a 
job at the sort of work in which his par- 
ticular disability will prove the least 
handicap. The Veterans’ Administration 
also offers job-training courses, with spe- 


cases. 


cial compensation while training. 

The psychological misfits are simply re- 
turned to civilian life, where mostly they 
are capable of much usefulness. Their 
draft boards and the United States Em- 
ployment Service are ready to help find 
them jobs. But, if they have any service- 
connected disability, physical or mental, 
the Veterans’ Administration steps in. 

Effect on the Army and Navy. So, as 
Army and Navy approach top strength, a 
refining The 
discarding those who are handicapped for 
battle. It is a process that keeps the fight- 
ing forces ready for action. 
But it that throws a 
continuing heavy load upon the draft. 
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process is on. services are 


tough and 


also is a process 














P Presidents Weelk 
A BROADER ROLE FOR U.S. 


Moscow Pact and Senate Resolution Chart New Path for Nation 


Chungking meeting, food 
conference furthering 
aims of United Nations 


President Roosevelt is free to move 
ahead into co-operation with a general 
international organization to keep the 
peace in the knowledge that he has the 
all but unanimous support of the Senate 
for such a step. The section of the Mos- 
cow pact embodying that aim was written 
into the Connally resolution which later 
was adopted by a vote of 85 to 5. 

The resolution points the United States 
specifically into broad-scale co-operation 
with other nations in the postwar world. 
Even though, under the Constitution, and, 
specifically under the Connally resolution, 
such a treaty must be ratified by the Sen- 
ate, the advisory gesture gave Mr. Roose- 
velt assurance that Congress does not expect 
to retreat into isolationism after the war. 

The five Senators voting against the 
resolution included one who voted against 
the League of Nations of Woodrow Wilson 


—Hiram Johnson (Rep.), of California. 
The other four were William Langer 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, Robert Rey- 


nolds (Dem.), of North Carolina, Henrik 
Shipstead (Rep.), of Minnesota, and Bur- 
ton Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana. 

Mr. Roosevelt had hoped for such a 
procedure. But even as he busied himself 
with world plans, he found himself com- 
pelled to give more and more time to dis- 
putes at home. Miners refused to go back 
to work until they got a raise. The raise set 
off new complaints against his subsidy plan. 
And elections brought the President fresh 
news of ebbing Democratic power. 

In the foreign field, the President was 
working toward a tighter arrangement of 
United Nations, both during and after the 
war. He disclosed that Lieut. Gen. Brehon 
B. Somervell, chief of the Army Service 
Forces, is just back from a meeting of 
American, British and Chinese leaders in 
Chungking. What they talked about prom- 
ises no good for the Japanese. And a United 
Nations Relief Conference opens this week 
at Atlantic City. 

The rehabilitation plans to be discussed 
there will extend into the postwar period. 
Some phases of these plans already have 
been discussed with Congressmen by 
State Department officials in off-the-rec- 
ord talks with freshmen members of the 
House and with members of the Foreign 
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THE SENATE RESOLUTION 


Following is the text of the resolution 
on foreign policy adopted by the Senate 
Nov. 5, 1943: 

Resolved, That the war against all our 
enemies be waged until complete victory 
is achieved. 

That the United States co-operate with 
its comrades-in-arms in securing a just 
and honorable peace. 

That the United States, acting through 
its constitutional processes, join with free 
and sovereign nations in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of international 
authority with power to prevent aggres- 
sion and to preserve the peace of the 
world. 

That the Senate recognizes the neces- 
sity of there being established at the 
earliest practicable date a general inter- 
national organization, based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving states, and open to member- 
ship by all such states, large and small, 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

That, pursuant to the Constitution of the 
United States, any treaty made to effect 
the purposes of the resolution, on behalf 
of the Government of the United States 
with any other nation or any association 
of nations, shall be made only by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
of the United States, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur. 











Relations and Foreign Affairs committees 
of the Senate and House. 

Former President Herbert Hoover told 
the Senate Committee he thought the 
United Nations should send food into the 
occupied countries of Europe this winter 
to stave off starvation. He said the food 
could be sent from South America in 
Swedish boats that now are standing idle. 
He thinks an agreement could be reached 
with Germany to permit the food to go in. 

On this point, Mr. Roosevelt in a press 
conference said his heart was in the right 
place, but he indicated doubt that the food 
could be gotten to them. 

The President’s food measures at home 
are under sharp fire in Congress. The pay 
raise giver to the miners put fresh ammuni- 
tion into the hands of farm-bloc members. 
Already they had been deeply opposed to the 
use of subsidies to hold down farm prices. 

In the face of Mr. Roosevelt’s message 


asking for a continuance of subsidies, 





== 


which he said were working successfully 
to keep the cost of living under control, 
the farm group in the House is moving 
steadily ahead with a measure to lift the 
price of milk and forbid a subsidy on that 
commodity. They think they have the 
votes to put it through. 

They argue that labor is profiting from 
the war far more than is the farmer, Ap- 
parently a considerable portion of the rest 
of the country leans toward somewhat the 
same view. A survey by Fortune maga- 
zine says 53 per cent of the people think 
the farmers are doing a good job toward 
handling their end of the war effort and 
50.7 per cent think labor unions are not 
doing a good job. On the opposite sides 
of the questions, 2.6 per cent think the 
farmers are not doing a good job and 74 ? 
per cent think labor unions are. 

Last week’s elections gave a strong hint 
of dissatisfactions of various kinds, espe- 
cially in Kentucky where Democrats had 
argued that the election of a Republican 
Governor would be a slap at Mr. Roose- 
velt’s conduct of the war. 

The President went to Hyde Park to 
vote in his customary fashion at the old 
town hall in the village. Members of his 
staff watched the Kentucky returns eager- 
ly. But, when asked at his press confer- 
ence for comment on the election results, 
Mr. Roosevelt said he was very much in- 
terested in the returns from Italy, the 
Southwest Pacific and China. 

His press conference was largely de- 
voted to discussion of the war and of the 
Moscow agreement. He had no further 
news on plans for a talk with Marshal 
Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill, 
though he said he was personally anxious 
to meet and know Mr. Stalin. Mr. Roose- 
velt said the naval battle in the Pacific 
was successful, and, along with the Bou- 
gainville landing, was a part of the whit-  } 
tling-off process that is being employed 
against the Japanese. 

Turning to domestic matters, the Presi- 
dent said he had appointed a committee of 
men representing the War Labor Board, 
employers and labor to investigate the cost 
of living and report within 60 days. He 
said the general impression seemed to be 
that the cost of living rested solely upon 
the cost of food, and that he hoped the 
committee would be able to clarify that 
picture. Rent, clothing, recreation and all 
sorts of other things fit into living costs, 
he added. 
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authoritative and basic reference book covering this entire industry. 
Non-ferrous scrap metal refining has been our business for half a 
century. The sound technical knowledge and wide practical ex- 
perience possessed by our executive staff is at your disposal. When 
you are in the market for non-ferrous alloys, consult us for your 
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Moscow Accord 
As Aid to Peace: 
Press Appraisal 


The Moscow agreements are hailed en- 
thusiastically by commenting editors as 
“a landmark,” in the words of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.). 
“on the way to victory in the war and 
to the establishment of peace in the post- 
war world.” The agreements are viewed 





generally as a severe blow to Axis morale 
and an augury for closer Allied co-opera- 
tion, but there are some varied opinions 
on certain omissions from the declarations. 
While the issue of Russia’s western 
boundaries, though not specifically men- 
tioned in the Moscow declaration, is con- 
sidered by many to be covered in Point 
6—the agreement against military occu- ? 
pation of other states without join con- 
sultation of the four powers—it is the 
view of a minority that Russia will hold 
that it is not applicable to the Baltic states. 
The Boston (Mass.) Herald (Ind- 
Rep.) , argues: “If Point 6 is to be taken 
at its face value . . . the doctrine that none 
of the United Nations seeks territorial 
aggrandizement will be followed.” 





UST HOW MUCH would you pay —_ mate youcan get without obligation from 





to have the nerve jangling noise a Cushiontone contractor will prove it. Discussing the fact that questions of 
demons banished from your office . . . Cushiontone has a noise-quieting fac- these boundaries were not settled, the 
to be free from the harassing clatter of tor as high as 0.75—thanks to 484 deep New York Herald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) ; 
é ‘ . ; ‘ a as : é declares that “they scarcely could have 
business machines and the distracting holes in each 12”%x 12” unit. Neither | tie. : 

; ;' tg , daca: ; been at the present stage,” and, calling 
hubbub of loud conversations? What- time nor repainting by any method will | particular attention to Point 6, observes 
ever price you'd be willing to pay, it’s atfect this high efficiency.And Cushion- | that “the whole settlement here envisaged 
probably more than a ceiling of Arm- tone gives you a bonus of excellent re a the antithesis of any policy of 
strong’s Cushiontone will cost. An esti- light reflection and extra insulation. nationalistic imperialism.’ F : 

The association of China in the major 

instrument of the conference,” this news- 

FREE COOKIE. Write saad ee ae ae vit Reet Cee paper adds, “not only ranges Russia more 
Building Materials Div., 8611 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. definitely against Japan . . . but elimi- 


nates visions of possible future conflicts 
among the great Allies in the Far East.” 

Likewise stressing the significance of 
China’s inclusion along with Russia in a 
declaration for peace in the Far East as 
well as Europe, the Washington (D.C.) 
Post (Ind.) believes: “Russia may go 
further and, when the time is ripe, give 
a helping hand to the Pacific Allies against 
Germany’s Far Eastern ally.” 

The Chicago (Ill.) Sun (Ind.)  ex- 
presses a geneial conviction in declaring 
that “at all events the Moscow rap- 
prochement brings closer . . . military 
victory,” since it strikes “a sickening 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the (gw makers of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum ® and Asphalt Tile 










blow at Germany, whose one hope of stav- 
ing off defeat has been for a split among 
the Allies, leading to a negotiated peace. 
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A medal for Nancy... 


Lens Nancy Jane is only six. She stood alone, with 
all the inborn dignity of childhood, in chat historic 
room amid the admirals, the senators, the great and 
near-great grown-ups. 
She heard a deep, resonant voice say: 
“For conspicuous gallantry over and beyond 
the call of duty, the Congress of the United 
States of America awards the Congressional 
Medal of Honor to Marvin Clayton — Lieu- 
tenant-Commander, United States Navy—killed 
in action at the victorious Battle of Midu ay.” 
And then a blue ribbon passed over her head. And 
looking down, she saw a gold medal at the end of the 
ribbon nestling against her dress. 
Little Nancy Jane is only six. She's too young to 
understand the words of the citation—not quite old 


enough to realize that this blue-ribboned gold medal 
is the highest honor our nation can bestow on its heroes. 


But not too young to know that never-more will she 
feel those strong, gentle hands tucking in her blanket 
-.-or hoisting her high in the air for a morning kiss... 
or patiently guiding her pencil as she scrawls a birth- 
day greeting to Grandma! 


Little Nancy Jane is only six— and fatherless! How- 
ever long actual fighting goes on—this war means sac- 
rifice for little Nancy Jane for the rest of her life! 

Every single second lost today on our production 
lines...every hoarded bit of food, rubber and metal... 
every moment of complacency or face-saving or 
temporizing ... means more children become fatherless. 

Each of us owes something to Nancy Jane's dad... 
and to Nancy Jane! 
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tial that public Id 


—— on November 12, 1943 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- TF ° 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- y P 
pi : k be g d.”’ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON iN 
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* TRIUMPH AT MOSCOW 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Idealism triumphed at Moscow. 

A pledge to work together in war, a pledge to work 
together in peace, a pledge to unite with all other 
peace-loving sovereign nations, large and small, to 
maintain peace—these three commitments were duly 
signed last week by the governments of Russia, Great 
Britain, China and the United States. 

But something more was proclaimed—President 
Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, Prime Minister Churchill 
set forth formally the conditions under which the Ital- 
ian people are to be liberated, and these conditions 
specifically include provision for freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press and freedom of worship, and the 
right of self-government. 

We have, therefore, the actual beginnings of a 
practical peace program. We have before us an ac- 
complishment epochal in its significance, transcendent 
in its moral effect on the winning of the war. 

We have, moreover, definite agreement now for the 
military staffs of Russia, Britain, and the United 
States to collaborate. This closes a gap which has ex- 
isted between the military men of Russia on the one 
hand and of Britain and America on the other. We 
shall presently see the benefits in united air and land 
operations in vital areas encircling the Nazis. 

The agreements are cause for congratulation and for 
thanks to Almighty God for having steered four 
mighty nations into harmony on a program that 
augurs so much for humanity. 

To Cordell Hull and Anthony Eden, foreign secre- 
taries of the United States and Britain, respectively, 
goes the gratitude of the American and British people 
for statesmanship and clear vision. To Premier Stalin 
and Foreign Commissar Molotov, who have given us 
an appreciation of a new Russia, the whole world can 
extend now the hand of fellowship. Last but not least, 
we are indebted for tactful cooperation to Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, friend and partner. 
ENDURING PEACE ‘utc a ccnsational advance 
BROUGHT CLOSER ; 

BY AGREEMENTS toward the making of an endur- 

ing peace. The bold step taken 
is a vindication of the theory that during war agree- 
ments can be made that are more influential than if 
we were to wait to start until after hostilities cease. 
It is now—while the consciousness of sacrifice is so 
widespread—that nations are willing to make binding 


pledges such as were recorded at Moscow. This means 
that we can go forward now with the general interna. 
tional organization which is to maintain peace. We cap 
readily consider for this purpose the League of Ne. 
tions and any other machinery of international co. 
laboration. We need not wait till the war is over to 
begin work—we actually have begun already. 
souaTionsn Theo aoc iy 
pence dh Poona did define how long they be- 
lieved that period was to last. 
If by transition they meant temporary machinery to 
blend the solution of problems of war and post-war, 
there is nothing in the Moscow agreements which pre- 
vents such an interpretation. If by transition was 
meant a long period of years while Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, America and China bossed the world, while proud 
nations like France and Norway and Sweden and Den- 
mark and the Balkan nations or Latin-American peo- 
ples waited for the “big four” to impose conditions of 
admission, then it is apparent that the Moscow agree- 
ments envisage no such lengthy or hazardous process. 
The Moscow agreements constitute a peace formula 
that becomes effective at once. They set in motion a 2 
preliminary peace conference which can become a con- 
tinuing peace conference. We must not let matters drift. 
We must not let the enthusiasm of the world grow cold 
or the attitudes of the outside nations become indiffer- 
ent. The achievements of the Moscow conference can 
and must be broadened by conference with other nations. 
The Senate has lent a helping hand. The language 
of the Connally resolution, now happily revised to in- 
clude the basic point of the Moscow agreement, as- 
sures the world that our upper house will cooperate, 
that no minority of slightly more than one-third will | 
block a treaty containing the international organiza-'| 
tion or league of nations which everybody now must 
see is the true foundation of a lasting peace. 
There is only one danger spot on the horizon. It 
emerges out of last week’s elections in the United 
States. The Republicans made some deserved gains 
based on the people’s protest against incompetence 
and arrogance in the bureaus of the New Deal. The 
outlook is for the rise of the Republicans in 194. 
It may or may not mean a shift in the Presidency, but 
it certainly means an increased membership for the 
Republicans in both houses of Congress. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








Agreements furnish a peace formula out of which League of Nations can be 
built—Work can be begun at once on plans for admission of all peace- 


splendid start made at Moscow. The group of Repub- 
lican Senators who urged the revision of the Connally 
resolution appear to have made a good impression. 
Their coalition with an equally international-minded 
Democratic group is a hopeful sign of the times. It can 
mean continued cooperation on foreign policy without 
partisanship. 


A MAGNA CHARTA 
OF BROTHERHOOD 
FOR ALL PEOPLES 


America can feel happier be- 
cause of this favorable turn of 
events. The turn has come sud- 
denly—unexpectedly. More than 
many of us had a right to hope for came out of the 
Moscow conference. 

But why did Stalin agree? As the months and years 
ahead of us unfold, the answer will become clearer but 
the answer may perhaps be found in obvious rather 
than devious reasoning. Russia has had much of her 
territory devastated. Her people have made immense 
sacrifices. Stalin has proved himself a remarkable 
leader in war. His future prestige with his own nation, 
perhaps even his power to rule, depends on what he 
can do to rebuild Russia and advance her position in 
the family of nations, what he can do to rekindle the 


1S. Pat. Office 
CC 
loving sovereign nations—Influence of America persuades Stalin. 

iS Means The Republicans, however, will forfeit their chances 
interna- | for victory if the politicians assume that last week’s re- 
. We can} sults in any way encourages the isolationists to try for a 
> Of Na-| stronger hold than they have today on the Republican 
mal col-} party. The biggest single handicap the Republican 
over to} party has carried in the last few years—indeed in 1940 
£ —was the belief of independent voters that the Re- 
“cooling publicans would not cooperate internationally but 
id never} would, after pious resolutions, speeches and gestures, 
hey be-| revert as they did in 1920 to a selfish isolationism. 

to last. It is only fair to utter a word of warning now. The 
\inery to Wmillions of independent voters who went back to the 
ost-war, | Republican ticket in 1940 after having departed in 1932 
lich pre- | saw Willkie as a progressive in domestic issues and as a 
ion was| foe of the reactionary New Deal bureaucrats. But not 
in, Rus- | enough of the independents were convinced of Willkie’s 
le proud} willingness to carry on the Roosevelt-Hull foreign 
ind Den- | policies. Too many of the independents saw the isola- 
can peo- | tionist wing working enthusiastically for Willkie, and 
itions of } they wondered if he would have the fortitude to for- 
w agree- | sake that type of support when he took office. 
process. The same tests will apply in 1944. Unless the Re- 
formula | publican nominee is a man who can shake off the taint 
notion a P of selfish isolationism and show himself sincerely ready 
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to carry out the principles of the Moscow conference, 
there will be enough independent voters who will pre- 
fer even a fourth term for President Roosevelt to the 
possibility of a disgraceful turn-back such as the Re- 
publican Party made in 1920 after its leading spokes- 
men pledged themselves to a League of Nations. 
FOREIGN POLICY Herbert Hoover and Wendell 

Willkie have proclaimed the 
pated spirit and faith of our people in 

these times. They see clearly that 
_ we must cooperate in world peace along the lines of the 
policies laid down already by President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull. Mr. Hoover’s speeches recently and 
Mr. Willkie’s addresses and statements and writings 
for the last three years have emphasized the very points 
that now are covered in the Moscow agreements. Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats, therefore, can feel a 
pride in what the United States Government agreed to 
at Moscow. 

Foreign issues can be kept out of politics. And the 
way to accomplish this is for the Republicans outside 
of as well as in Congress to demonstrate their good 
_ by helping whole-heartedly to carry forward the 


hopes of his people that they may derive from this life 
a higher and higher standard of living and a greater 
assurance of security. 

Russia needs America. We have plant capacity. We 
have resources. We can help rebuild Russia faster than 
the Russians by long years of toil can possibly recon- 
struct their demolished cities and broken plants. Stalin 
knows he can trust America. We have no designs on 
his territory. Russia can get a square deal from Amer- 
ica on any of her legitimate objectives, and yet Stalin 
can expect that our interest in the restoration of 
sovereign countries conquered by Germany will not 
waver, that we will join an international organization 
of peace-loving sovereign nations. 

The miracle of human brotherhood can happen. It 
must happen. The Moscow agreements illumine the 
way. Again, the thanks of a grateful nation go to Di- 
vine Providence who in His wisdom guided the minds 
of those who wrote at Moscow the Magna Charta of a 
war-torn world. We are beginning to keep faith with 
the brave men of all nations who have given their lives 
that the world might some day be governed by reason 
and mutual trust instead of by the savagery of organ- 
ized might. 
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NESTERD: 


The Moscow agreement sets the 
stage for the winning of this war. It as- 
sures the opening of a new western 
front. This means that the way now is 
cleared to complete the encirclement of 
Germany. Soon the forces of the U.S., 
Britain and Russia will be closing in for 
the final battles of the war in Europe. 

Drives centering on Germany are to 
be aimed from the directions shown in 
the Pictogram. The new campaign in 
the West is expected to be under way 
by spring. Right now, the preliminary 
air offensive is being intensified. The 
Allies’ answer to Germany’s concentra- 
tion of fighter planes against bombing 
attack is heavy attacks simultaneously 
on widely separated areas, with strong 
fighter escort for each bombing force. 
Shuttle bombing across every part of 
Germany now is made possible between 
bases in England, Italy and Russia. 

When Germany has been weakened 
sufficiently by bombing, American and 
British troops can pour across the Eng- 
lish Channel by ship and plane into 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark or 
Norway. There may be a_ northern 
front if Norway is invaded and if Fin- 
land is forced out of the war. But the 
western front is picked as the scene in 
the coming months of the greatest sea- 
borne and air-borne invasion in history. 
And this points to the western front as 
the battlefield in some of the last big 
actions of the European war. 
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New drives against Germany are planne 
on the southern front, where, little moj 
than a year ago, Hitler was striving 
break through the ring of his enemies. 

In the air, a new American Army ! 
Force, under Lieut. Gen. Carl Spaatz, ist 


carry on the strategic bombing. By sea, 
and war supplies can move from Italy a 
the Adriatic into Yugoslavia and Aus 
and from Corsica into Southern Fran 
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little mo} danelles may be opened for moving war 
striving 4jsupplies to Russia. Allied land forces may 
emies. }jiivade the Balkans, already swept by up- 
Army Afjtsings against Germany. Allied air forces 
yaatz, is tow are seeking bases near enough to bring 
dial the area in heavy bombing range. The 
4 \flan is to drive the whole Balkan region out 
the war. Thus, big events are in store on 

@)te southern front. 
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A general offensive by Russia is ex- 
pected to round out the Allied efforts 
to defeat Germany and end the Euro- 
pean war in the coming months. Rus- 
sia’s recent victories are regarded as 
forerunners of the all-out attack that 
impends on the eastern front. That at- 
tack is counted on to keep the bulk of 
Germany’s land army tied up, thus giv- 
ing the U.S., Britain and their allies 
the chance to strike on other fronts. 

On the southern half of the Russian 
front, the present drive across the Dnie- 
per shows the direction of the big offen- 
sive to come. It is to strike toward 
Rumania. Thus it aims for the Balkans, 
and seeks control of the Black Sea. 

On the northern half of the front, the 
coming drive, no doubt, will be aimed 
across Poland toward the heart of Ger- 
many itself. Thus Germany may be 
compelled to give up her grip on the 
Baltic states, and may be driven out of 
all Russia. 

One Russian achievement has been 
the smashing, as no other power could 
have smashed, the legend of the in- 
vincibility of the German Army. Now 
the continuing Russian successes are 
making practicable the Allies’ strategy 
of encirclement. Germany must fight 
exactly the kind of war she has most 
feared—a war on many fronts. This 
type of war now is turning her once- 
brilliant prospect of victory into the 
certainty of defeat. It may come soon. 
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FINANCIAL HURDLES 


The difficulties that ordinarily 
attend the financing of industrial 
enterprises on any large scale, are 
multiplied by abnormal war-time 


hazards. 


Your own business, like thousands 
of others, may be operating on a 
stepped-up basis which is straining 
your capital beyond the limit of 
effectiveness. Or perhaps, in hold- 
ing down production to your capital 
capacity, you must forego many 


opportunities for additional profit. 


In either case, our COMMERCIAL 
FINANCING DIVISION is at 
your service to analyze your require- 
ments and provide the funds you 
need, without any interference with, 


or restrictions on your management. 


We are assisting many new clients 


Commercial Credit Company 


today in a variety of situations. For 
instance, we assist in financing the 
purchase of a business, or if working 
capital is needed, we will make ad- 
vances against receivables, inven- 


tory or machinery. 


LIMITED LOSS LIABILITY 


Some clients obtain working cash 
by anticipating collections. Our 
Limited Liability contract elimi- 
nates the risk of serious loss through 
the failure of their debtors to meet 


obligations. 


The advantages in COM MERCIAL 
CREDIT financing service are 
worth your investigation now. An 
executive will be glad to explain 
them either through correspondence 
or personal interview, at your con- 


venience. 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,000,000 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 









_Question.. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Controversy is, growing over whether it 
is feasible for Congress to permit the 
automatic increase in the pay-roll tax 
under the old-age pension section of the 
federal Social Security Law. The present 1 
per cent each, for employer and employe 
on wages and salaries that are not in ex- 
cess of $3,000 annually, is scheduled to be 
stepped up to 2 per cent for each on Jan. 
1, unless Congress postpones the increase 

To obtain a cross-section of authoritative 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked tax experts, economists and 
others this question: 


Should or should not Congress sus- 
pend the automatic increase of 1 per 
cent in the pay-roll tax on employers 
and workers effective January 1? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 





Simeon E. Leland 


Chicago, Ill.; Professor of Public Finance 
and Chairman, Department of Economics, 
University of Chicago; Special Assistant to 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1934; Consultant, 
Budget Bureau; Past President, National 
Tax Association, 


answers: 
Social Security taxes should have been 
increased before this date. As a means of 
reducing inflationary pressure, the work- 
er’s portion of the tax is excellent. It 
reaches all who are subject to this tax 
regardless of the income bracket, includ- 
ing those who are able, for one reason or 
another, to avoid present income taxes. 


(by telegraph) 


Increase in the Social Security tax will 
tend to increase tax contributions of 
workers in brackets below $5,000, where 
the bulk of the income is found. Time 
of prosperity is the time for increasing 
Social Security taxes. It is doubtful if the 
employer’s portion will adversely affect 
production or business at this time. 


Clarence D. Laylin 


Columbus, Ohio; General Counsel, Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 

Congress should eliminate—not merely 
suspend—this and other automatic in- 
creases. They were intended to build up 
an absurd $40,000,000,000 “full reserve.” 
In 1939, Congress abandoned this policy, 
created a trust fund, and instructed its 
trustees to report to Congress whenever 
the fund, during the ensuing five years, 
would exceed three times the highest 
anticipated annual expenditures. That 
test has now been exceeded by $1,400; 
000,000. It is accumulating rapidly under 
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WE HAVE 
THIS TO SAY ABOUT 


If the picture looks as if we were shaking hands with 
ourself—well, we are. 

We do not make the metal magnesium but we are 
the largest fabricator of magnesium. We make the 
castings, tubing, sheet and other commercial forms 
needed by industry. We know magnesium, as few 
companies do. We believe in its future, fervently. 

Magnesium and aluminum have much in common. 
They are both flightweight. Each is the other’s best 
friend as an alloy. Each has become much better known 
to a large number of people who have recently learned 
to design and fabricate it. On many jobs they could be 
interchangeable, if lightness and strength were all that 
mattered. 

But they also have major differences. One, specifi- 
cally, is their economics. 

Even the most similar materials usually have impor- 
tant cost dissimilarities. This is a fundamental to study 
thoroughly when imagineering postwar job-making 
products. 

At this moment, ingot magnesium is actually 
cheaper than ingot aluminum, per cubic inch. This fact 
has caused much loose thinking about the use of 





magnesium. Actually, most fabricating costs on mag- 
nesium are so much higher that the commercial forms 
used by industry will in general continue to be con- 
siderably higher in price per part. 

With both aluminum and magnesium totally drafted, 
they are now specified with regard chiefly to their rela- 
tive weight. Between the two, the peacetime choice, 
however, will usually be determined by the question— 
how much can we afford to pay to save a pound of 
weight? 

There is always a right answer to that question— 
as between aluminum and magnesium. 

Costs must be as clear—and accurate—in the minds 
of Imagineers as any physical, chemical or electric 
characteristic, if Imagineering is really to pay off in 
terms of sustained postwar employment. 

Because—if a lot of people are to be employed making 
a lot of new things—these things must be priced within 
the buying power of a lot of customers. 

War-born economies of both aluminum and mag- 
nesium do promise lower costs for making things light. 

AtuminumM Company or America, 2106 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Alcoa Aluminum 











MULTIPLY THAT LIGHT 


20 MILLION TIMES! 


WITH THE HELP OF ... 
Wie at-Work 


HOW MUCH LIGHT to bring this city of 
nearly 8 million people back to life after 
the all-clear sounds? Engineers use meg- 
awatts (millions of watts) for a job of 
addition like that and total it at 800- or 
the equivalent of 20 million forty watt 
bulbs! You may know the city we’re 
talking about, but you’ll never guess 
how much “air at work” goes into mak- 
ing the “juice” that keeps those millions 
of lamps aglow. Let’s see how we got 
the answer... 





1 In five huge steam power plants, including 
* the world’s largest, every last ounce of energy 
is squeezed from the coal burned—by shooting 
great blasts of air through the fire beds of boil- 
ers—and by sucking up, through the stacks, the 
hot combustion gases. It takes 170 giant Sturte- 
vant Mechanical Draft Fans like those above— 
some as high as 15 feet —to do this job. The 
world’s largest draft fan installation! 


2 Inside those fans are giant wheels like the one 
* shown, weighing up to 3 tons. Set each wheel 
spinning at tip speeds up to 4% 
and you have an idea of the rugged construction 
and super-hurricane air velocities required. 


miles a minute 





3 Now, total all the air and gas that Sturte- 
* vant Fans handle to generate 800 megawatts 
and it comes to 13,700 tons every hour! Add to 
the electric light load the countless motors and 
other vital war working machines using electric 
power and you ‘will see why it is necessary to 
have generating equipment and mechanical draft 
fans with capacities several times greater than 
these figures. 


€ > caus 9 CUBIC FEET 

1 HOUR'S FOR OF AIR FOR, 
LIGHT COMBUSTION + 

FROM A j 

40 WATT 








BULB a 


HOW MUCH AIR TO GENERATE “STEAM” FOR YOUR POST-WAR PRODUCT? 
Engineered AIR...to ventilate, heat, convey, control dust and fumes, or burn 
fuel more economically. ..will make the difference between profit and loss for 


many a post-war venture. Sturtevant 
is ready to work with you or your 
post-war planning committee to start 
solving these “engineered air” prob- 
lems now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park , Boston 36, Mass. 












rates. No 
now. The 


present increase is necessary 


“automati¢” provisions are ap 
anachronism. The increase would not affect 
all employers and employes, and would be 


unjust as a war revenue expedient. 


A. F. Whitney 


Cleveland, Ohio; President, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; Chairman, Railway Lo. 
bor Executives Association, 1932-34, 


answers: 


If Congress interferes to prevent the 
automatic increase of 1 per cent in the 
pay-roll tax on employers and _ workers, 
scheduled to go into effect January 1, jt 
will be doing irreparable harm to the 
Social Security program. 

When the Social 


passed, everyone understood that the tax 


Security Law was 


would be stepped up at certain intervals. 
so as to maintain 


fund 
policy at this time. 


the solvency of the 
There is no need to reverse this 

Let Congress keep hands off. There are 
enough bankrupts on Capitol Hill as it is, 


Laurence Arnold Tanzer 


New York, N.Y.; Chairman, Committee on 
Taxation and Public Revenue, Commerce 

and Industry Association of New York, Inc., 
answers: (by telegraph 
The Commerce and Industry 
New York, Ine.. 


that the automatic increase of 1 per cent 


(ssocia- 
tion of feels strongly 


in the pay-roll tax on employers and 
workers, effective Jan. 1, should be further 
suspended by Congress because the reve- 
Social taxes at the 


nue from Security 


present rate is far in excess of require- 
ments for the present or near future. Also, 
because discussion of the urgent need of 
revenue for the winning of the war ought 
not to be beclouded by combining or con- 
fusing revenue proposals with recommen- 


dations for Social Security legislation. 


James W. Martin 


Lexington, Ky.; Director, Bureau of Business 
Research and Professor of Economics, Uni 
versity of Kentucky; Past President, Tax Re 
search Foundation; Former State Commis 
sioner of Taxation, 


answers: 


Congress, in my opinion, should permit 


(by telegraph) 


the increase in the pay-roll tax in order 
actuarial re- 
thereby 


to meet more nearly the 


quirements of the reserve and 
avoid a much higher rate or a default in 
a few years; to raise some revenue at a 
time when the Treasury is hard-pressed. 
and to effect a modest reduction in the 
inflationary gap in such manner as would 
little disturbance. 

Actuarily, the liability 
for titese pensions is now going up much 
faster than its assets. To permit the im- 
crease would fall short of providing for 
liabilities. 


cause 
Government s 


future 
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It hasn’t come to this yet, but... 

















No, it hasn’t quite come to this at Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

Sure, we have our food problems. Feeding 
hundreds of hungry guests every day is quite 
a problem. For one thing, many of our trained 





























staff have entered the Armed Ser- 
vices. Naturally, this slows down 
service a little. (We're training new 
people as quickly as possible!) 


For another thing, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, just like your own house- 
hold, operates under point rationing. 


But we've gota 


great advantage! 


Our chefs have years 
and years of experi- 
ence, and the skill and ingenuity to 
tackle practically any food problem 
...and pin its shoulders to the mat! 





Our famous Research Kitchen is 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 


thoroughly equipped to turn out 
new, delightful dishes, with what- 
ever foods are available. (Our ex- 
pert staff has been experimenting 
for years!) 


Put these two together, and you 
have the recipe for wonderful, de- 
licious meals—despite wartime 
handicaps! 


Tempting food is not all you 
can expect at Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Come what may, you can also be 
certain of getting those other war- 
time necessities . . . comfortable 
rooms (with our famous beds!) 
... restful relaxation, so impor- 
tant today! 


NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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ALL OVER 
Dixie! 





O offer the 


service 


best in sales, 
and maintenance all 
over Dixie is our post-war aim. A 
real and growing responsibility to 
the aviation industry is ours... as 
our staff of hundreds of pilots, in- 
structors, mechanics and _ aircraft 
specialists face towards the future. 
This responsibility we will meet... 
just as we are meeting the exacting 
standards for Army Air 


Flight Contractors in line of war 


Force 


time duty. The opportunities which 
have come and which will come... 
for us to serve a rapidly growing 


South .. . are sincerely appreciated. 


S ees TERN 
TR EXPRESS, inc. 


a subsidiary of Some, 
Lf 


GEORGIA 
AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Flight Contractors to 





U. S. Army Air Forces 
Bennettsville, S. C. and 
Jackson, Tenn. 


ESSEE-OPERATOR RICKENBACKER FIELD 
Coes County Airport 
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LOWER WAR SPENDING TREND 
AS AID IN TREASURY FINANCING 


Current trends in war spending indicate 
that the Federal Government is not nearly 
so much in need of cash as Treasury and 
other Administration officials make out. 

The fact is that war spending promises 
to fall $8,000,000,000 short of official cal- 
culations for this fiscal year, which ends 
next June 30. This means the Treasury’s 
financing problem is greatly simplified. 

Cash requirements promise to drop 
from a total of $105,300,000,000 to $97,- 
$00,000,000. This includes both Treasury 
disbursements and outgo of Government 
corporations, such as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. and Commagity Credit Corp. 

Income to the Treasury is to approach 
$43,400,000,000. This is the total amount 
of cash that the Government can count 
on receiving in taxes, excises, customs du- 
ties, refunds from contract renegotiation, 
Social Security taxes and all other sources 
of revenue. 

This leaves a deficit of $53,900,000,000 
to be raised by borrowing. Last year’s 
cash deficit was $53,800,000,000. Thus, de- 
spite the huge increase in current wat 
costs, the Treasury will need to borrow 
no more actual cash than a year ago. The 
reason is that increases in revenue have 
just about kept pace with rising expenses. 

Threat of price inflation also is reduced 
by this financial outlook. The Treasury 
can expect to get $12,400,000,000 from 
nonmarketable issues, such as tax notes 
and savings bonds that cannot be sold 
on the open market. This money repre- 
sents cash withdrawn from the amounts 
purchasers could spend for other goods. 

Thus, $41,500,000,000 remains to be 
raised from commercial banks, insurance 
companies, trust funds and individuals. 
However, approximately $22,500,000,000 
already has been obtained, leaving $19,- 
000,000,000 to go. The War Loan drive in 
September came within striking distance 
of this amount. Hence, the new drive 
scheduled in January could just about 
supply the Treasury with the cash it needs 
for this fiscal year. 

Moreover, most of this cash probably 
can come from individual and corporation 
savings, rather than from commercial 
banks. This would act as a brake on in- 
flation by reducing the supply of dollars 
that can be spent for goods. Bank bor- 
rowing, on the other hand, encourages in- 
flation by increasing the total amount of 
deposits that can be drawn against for 
individual spending. 

This financial picture is influencing the 


40 





attitude of Congress on new taxes, It ex. 
plains why Congressmen, in an election 
year, see no compelling reason for adding 
to the people’. tax load. Tax committees 
in Congress frankly doubt that the Treas. 
ury will need as much revenue as claimed, 
and refuse to see any greater threat of 
inflation than a year ago, when the threat 
was weathered without severe hardship, 


Individual savings. Other evidence 
indicates that individuals are saving more 
money than ever before, thus voluntarily 
placing restraints on an inflationary price 
Data in the files of 


rise. Government 


agencies reveal that between Jan. 1, 1940, 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE DISNEY 
A new way to renegotiate 


and June 30, 1943, individuals laid aside 
more than $55,000,000,000. 

Analysis of these savings shows that 
most of this money is going into cash, 
checking accounts and Government bonds. 
Bond purchases by individuals in the two 
and a half years aggregate $20,900,000; 
000, and currency and checking accounts 
together have increased by $23 ,900,000.- 
000. In addition, individuals have pur 
chased $7,800,000,000 worth of life m 
surance; added $4,300,000,000 to savings 
accounts, and paid off $200,000,000 worth 
of debts. 

These saving habits of Americans are 
viewed as a good emen for the success of 
future Treasury bond drives, and as al 
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How 


“Honesty Engineering” 


helps prevent Loss of Personnel 


OT long ago a mid-west mercantile con- 

eern was suffering heavy manpower 
losses because of employee dishonesty. In one 
year alone, some scores of persons misap- 
propriated company funds and were dis- 
missed. Then U.S.F.&G.’s unique Personnel- 
Protection Plan was put into effect. Result: 
manpower losses due to dishonesty dropped 
83%... another example of how “‘Honesty 
Engineering’’ helps stop employee dishonesty 
before it can start! 


Today, employee dishonesty is a threat to 
employers great and small. For while fidelity 
insurance can repay your financial losses due 
to dishonesty, it cannot make good the loss 
of trained, hard-to-replace manpower. 


It was to meet this problem that U.S.F.&G. 
developed its unusual Personnel-Protection 
Plan. The plan of “Honesty Engineering” 


helps reduce employee dishonesty in much 
the same way that safety engineering and fire 
prevention work have reduced accidents and 
cut fire losses for American business. 


Based on long experience in bonding em- 
ployees, the Personnel-Protection Plan not 
only insures you against loss through em- 
ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses undesir- 
able personnel and prevents waste in training; 
(2) through tested methods helps keep good 
employees from going wrong; (3) helps em- 
ployers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and careless 
acts which often lead to employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S.F.&G. agent will be glad to give 
you more information about how the Person- 
nel-Protection Plan helps you keep your 
employees by keeping them honest. Consult 
him today. 


Branch Offices in 43 Citees * Agents Everywhere 


U.8. EF. « G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate : 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 




















The secret of WaterFOG’s success in 
combatting fires in flammable liquids is 
the tiny size of each WaterFOG particle. 

Water’s rate of absorbing heat is in 
proportion to its surface area. Total sur- 
face area for a given volume increases 
as you divide it into smaller parts. 
WaterFOG droplets are many times 
smaller than spray. 

That’s why Rockwood WaterFOG in- 
stallations are going into industrial 
plants all over the country — portable 
equipment, too. 

WaterFOG absorbs heat fast. Being 
light, WaterFOG floats, sponging up a 
full store of heat — both from the flames 
and from the surface of the liquid (thus 
retarding further vaporization). Then it 
changes into steam, expanding, envelop- 


ing the fire, shutting off oxygen. 





FIXED 
PIPING 


Thus, the three things that feed a fire 
are effectively cut off — heat, vaporiza- 
tion, oxygen. 

WaterFOG is gentle; no danger of 
splashing the liquid. Less water is used, 
saving water damage. “Flash-back”’ is 
prevented. And WaterFOG is safe on 
electrical fires. Write for Bulletin 123. 

WaterFOG is created by impinging 
streams from specially-designed Rock- 
wood nozzles—engineered in _ correct 
particle size, fog pattern, and velocity for 
your conditions. Fixed piping installa- 
tions, hose nozzles and applicators. Rock- 
wood installations approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and Associated Fac- 
tory Mutuals; used by Navy, Coast Guard, 
hundreds of industrial plants. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 


ae | Kater Engineered by 
i aa , Rockwood Cools, Contines. 


Smothers Oil Fires 


HOSE NOZZLES 








unexpected source of inflation control, 
Business analysts also regard them ag 
postwar cushion against depression, 


Government economy. First con. 
crete evidence of a downturn in war eosts 
comes with a slash of almost $1,000,000, 
000 in appropriations. The House Appro. 
priations Committee reduced a budget re. 
quest for additional funds from $1,200, 
000,000 to $215,000,000. 

This marks the first time since 1949 
that Congress had applied the pruning 
knife to defense money. The major slice 
came from the Navy—$750,000,000. Other 
savings were made by smaller parings from 
the Budget Bureau, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Civil Service Commission, Federal 
Security Agency, National Labor Relations 
Board and regular federal departments, 

The cut in Navy funds stems directly 
from reduced war costs. The $750,000,000 
appropriation was requested for the naval 
stock fund, which is used as a central in- 
ventory to supply operating bureaus with 
materials and equipment. Instead, the Ap- 
propriations Committee transferred this 
amount from ordnance funds. Secretary of 
Navy Knox reported that the ordnance 
fund had a surplus because of changes and 
savings made in the war program. 

The House Committee’s action indicates 
that war funds will be examined more 
closely in the future before approval. 


Renegotiation. Signs increase that the 
forthcoming tax bill may propose changes 
in procedures governing renegotiation of 
war contracts. Representative Disney 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, heads a subcom- 
mittee looking into this problem. 

Principal change now advocated by this 
group is to exempt standard commercial 
articles from renegotiation. Manufacturers 
of these items lodged protests against 
Army-Navy procedures at recent hearings, 

The difficulty is to find an adequate defi- 
nition of standard articles. The committee 
has decided, tentatively, that a standard 
article is one that has been used generally 
before the war, is still being made and sold 
competitively, and is under a price ceiling. 

Army-Navy buyers oppose this change 
on the ground that excessive profits still 
can result from ceiling-priced items because 
of the volume of war orders for them. 
Army purchasing division follows a policy 
of trying to buy under established ceilings. 

Other changes now being considered in- 
clude limiting renegotiation to prime con- 
tracts involving the payment of $500,000 
or more in any one year and to subcon- 
tracts of more than $25,000 a year. Rene- 
gotiators also would be directed to “con- 
sider” profits after taxes in determining 
if original contract prices are excessive. 

Committee members also are reported to 
favor a single top policy board to make 
renegotiation policy. Government procure- 
ment agencies argue such a group now exists. 
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ceiling Baffling Termites with PLYO PHEN 
ered in- 
wot 4 It used to be a problem for jungle troops digestible sandwich of a laminating 
presi to keep a roof over their heads. No plastic such as RCI's PLYOPHEN and thin 
gw sooner were wooden barracks, hospi- slices of wood—a combination imper- 
Seite tals and warehouses erected than ter- vious to termites, to moisture and mold 
mining mites and damp rot conspired to level and to warping and splitting. 
sive. i them—and usually succeeded. PLYOPHEN is now utilized almost ex- 
rted to Something had to be done. and some- clusively for war purposes—but it is 
» make thing was done. Prefabricated struc- easy to vision its wide usefulness in ; BUT 
procures tures of laminated wood replaced the postwar world, too. In housing alone SYNTHETIC RESINS 
exists. ‘natural wood buildings, and termites it can work a revolution—and that is INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
: . CHEMURGIC RUBBER 
gave up. They had no choice, only one of scores of uses of this new yypuUSTRIAL PLASTICS 


<a 
NEWS ¥= for laminated wood is an in- chemical achievement of RCI. CHEMICAL COLORS 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 


REICH General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Mich. Other Plants 
’ - a7 South San Francisco, Calif.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Liverpool, England; Sydney, Australia 





EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT 


The order came at five ... special shipment 


must reach North River by 2 a.m. .. . freighter 
sailing before sun-rise. Within an hour the huge 
trailer was loaded. Moments later it was under 
way and sixteen tons of urgent equipment rolled 
through the war plant gate to reach Pier M forty 


minutes before schedule ...a run of 280 miles. 


These_gleaming truck trailers do the “impos- 
sible” in war deliveries because they are built of 
ideas as well as stainless steel; ideas that slash 
dead-weight, save fuel, increase the pay load; 
ideas that bring new measures of strength and 
stamina, and enable highway carriers to supple- 
ment the colossal task of the railroads, with 


thoroughly dependable, on-time-service. 


Budd originated these streamlined truck trailers. 
They were designed by Budd engineers—built 
by workmen skilled in converting steel to the 
needs of modern transportation. When war in- 
terrupted, Budd was expanding facilities to 
meet the demand created by their economy and 
performance. 


Now the Budd plants are working one hundred 
percent on airplanes, naval structures, ordnance 
and other materiel for the Army and Navy. We 
have built thousands of bodies for army trucks. 
The skills and facilities so readily adapted to 
war production are being perfected. New ideas 
are born. The future will find Budd active in 


the new era of travel and transport. 


M3 dal 
Fa IT/i/i/if 


Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway truck trailers. Designers and 
makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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CRISIS IN PRICE CONTROL 
AS BUYING POWER GROWS 


Threat to Anti-Inflation Program in Demands for Higher Earnings 


Test of Administration's 
plans for roll-backs and 
payment of farm subsidies 


The Government’s line against inflation 
is beginning to bend a little. Pressure 
against it is growing stronger every pay- 
day as the public gets more dollars to use 
in bidding for less civilian merchandise. 
Support for the line is weakening as more 
labor, farm and congressional groups pull 
out to try for special favors. If the line 
gives way too far, somebody may get hurt. 

Signs are multiplying that the danger 
period is not far off. Dollar haircuts are 
common. Luxury goods such as liquor, 
furs, jewelry and expensive clothing are 
selling furiously without regard to price. 
Some farming sections are worrying over 
mounting prices in land. These are symp- 
toms of the pressure created by the two 
most important elements in inflation: 

Inflation of income. National income 
has about doubled since the war began, 
will reach $140,000,000,000 this year. 
Money in banks is at an all-time high. 
Taxes haven’t made much dent in the 
growing volume of excess dollars. Volun- 
tary wage restraints long ago proved in- 
capable of holding down the income spiral, 
were replaced with mandatory wage and 
salary ceilings in October, 1942. Now these 
controls have been side-stepped by the 
coal miners. That will encourage rail work- 
ers and others seeking wage increases. 

Price inflation is threatened by moves 
to push the lid off income. Price rises were 
stopped effectively in May, 1942, except in 
the case of food, and there rationing has 
prevented runaway buying. The price in- 
creases are small, compared to those in the 
frst World War, when wholesale prices 
doubled in four years. In this war, whole- 
sale prices have gone up 37.5 per cent; the 
cost of living, 26 per cent. Most of that 
increase occurred before May, 1942. Since 
then, the cost of living has gone up only 6 
per cent, actually has declined slightly in 
the last four months after Chester Bowles’s 
Office of Price Administration tightened 
control on certain foods. Pressure for new 
wage increases raises the possibility of 
reversing this favorable trend. 


NOVEMBER 12, 1943 


The result is another crisis for the Gov- 
ernment. It substituted wartime controls 
for those of free markets, as all warring 
yvovernments have done. Now it must 
answer to everyone who doesn’t like those 
controls for all real or fancied injustices. 
The answers frequently involve a politi- 
cally distasteful choice of favoring or 
slighting specific groups of voters. Any 
shifts in the balance of wages and prices 
can bring wide dislocations, with political 
repercussions from labor, farmers, white- 
collar groups. Extensive shifts in position 
already have been forced by the limited 
inflation experienced so far. 

Definitely better off as a result of the 
changed relationship between wages and 
prices are the major groups 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


amounts to a 26 per cent raise in real take- 
home pay in a period of less than two 
years. 

Factory workers: Real wages in non- 
durable goods industries have risen 21 per 
cent since January, 1941, on the average. 

Construction workers: This group is 
typical of a class that started with a rela- 
tively high wage scale, and has bettered 
its position considerably since the war 
boom started. In January, 1941, the aver- 
age man in a building trade was making 
$1,669 a year after taxes. Today his an- 
nual wage, in terms of 1941 buying power, 
is $1,973, or about 18 per cent higher. 

The individual wage rates used in this 
illustration are evidence that many work- 





of organized labor. The in- 
crease in the cost of living 
in many cases has run ahead | wo 
of increases in wage rates, but 
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earnings record shows a defi- 
nite profit for the worker 
Some significant examples: 
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Miners: Hard and soft-coal 200 
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miners have received greater 
percentage increases in their 
real wages than any other 
group in the labor field. With 
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the latest increase, the annual 180 
wage rate for bituminous coal 
miners about 
85.000. 





goes up to 
Adjusted for higher 
prices and higher taxes, their 


new annual wage rate will 160 
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average about $2,187 in terms 
of 1941 dollars—a 62 per cent 
increase over their January, 
1941, annual wage rate. An- 
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a similar increase if their latest 
wage demands are met. 

War workers: Most muni- 
tions workers are in the dura- 


Ble goods industries. Their _ 
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total increases in real wages 
probably are the highest of 
any group. The typical worker 
makes an annual real wage of 
$1,997 today, after adjust- 100 
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ment for taxes and price rises 
since January, 1941. That 
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‘bend an ear 
Hitler 





to these cutting remarks 





YOU'VE NEVER SEEN, nor ever will see, the 
original Declaration of Independence. 

This “scrap of paper,” as you would scornfully 
call it, Mr. Hitler, has invited liberty-loving people to 
our shores from all over the earth. Their brains and brawn along 
with their hatred of tyranny is the power which will defeat you. 

These determined men are working day and night in our 
huge armament plants, with the avowed purpose of cutting you 
down. To these men, the words written on that parchment 
are the inspiring force which will smother you under 
the weight of America’s mighty production power. 

And, Mr. Hitler, if you are inclined to think that these are 
pompous, idle words, go into one of your trances. Then, take a journey 
to the Detroit Tap & Tool Company’s plant. Watch the 
precision-production of Detroit Taps and Tools that are helping cut 
threads to build weapons that will out-blitz you... all because 


of that hallowed Document in Washington. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





8432 BUTLER AVENUE + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS + GROUND THREAD HOBS + THREAD GAGES 
SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 












ers are far better off than they were be @ 
fore the war, despite higher taxes and @ 
price increases. Furthermore, these ind). 
vidual examples leave out the fact that, 
in a large proportion of worker families 
today, two or more pay checks are coming 
in where only one came in before. 
Farmers also are reaping a good har. 
vest in higher returns for their labor and 
investment. After paying all expenses, 











farm operators this year are expected to 
net about $12,475,000,000, compared with 
the prewar average of $4,668,000,000. This 
increased income represents a smaller pro- 
portion of the national income than farm- 
ers received 30 years ago, but farm popu- 
lation has shrunk during the last 30 years 
in relation to others. When everything is 
taken into account, the average income per 





farmer has risen more than the average 
income of the rest of the population since 
the war began. The 1948 increase will be 
50 per cent greater than the rise in aver- 
age income of other people. 

Farmers have done much better in this 
war than they did in the last war. Prices 
received by them for all commodities have 
gone up 119 per cent in the first four years 
of this war, compared with a 91 per cent 
rise in the same period during the first 
World War. Meanwhile, the prices paid by 
farmers have gone up only 34 per cent, 
compared with a 71 per cent rise from 
1914 to 1918. 

Tradesmen have shared in the increas- 
ing national income. Operators of nonagri- 





cultural establishments, including grocery 
and clothing stores and similar businesses, 





have received a 59 per cent increase in 
net income since the war started. 

But not all have profited by inflation. 

Down for a loss are the fixed-income 
groups. They have only the same amount 
of money that they had two years ago, 
can buy only about three-fourths as much 
in goods and services with it. In this group 
are old-age pensioners, widows living on 
insurance or investment income, workers 
with rigid salary scales, such as school- 
teachers. 

Similarly, millions of white-collar work- 
ers, the stenographers, clerks, minor ex- 
ecutives, have profited little or actually 
have lost since the wage-price spiral start- 
ed. Retail trade workers have lost about 
3 per cent in real wages since January, 
1941. Telephone and telegraph workers 
have lost 9 per cent in real wages during 
the same period. 

Still other groups barely have held their 
own. Civilian Government workers, for 
example, have about 2 per cent higher 
real wages than they had two years ago. 
Employes of electric light and power com- 
panies are just about even. Steam railway 
workers have received a 4 per cent in- 
crease, and now are seeking higher wages 

The two major groups profiting most, 
farmers and workers, now are fighting 
each other and the Administration for 
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" WesTINGHOusE 
BNGINEERING 
Sétrvice 


A nationwide corps of engineers 
offers you electrical and produc- 
tion experience gained through 
years of working with your in- 
dustry. 

In addition to engineering help 
on specific industry problems 
involving electrical power, these 
men can assist in: 

Product development: en- 
} gineering of equipment to meet 
war requirements. 

Maintenance: help in making 
existing equipment serve better, 
last longer. 

Rehabilitation: redesigning 
obsolete equipment for useful 
service. 

Material substitution: adapting 
available replacements for critical 
materials. 

W. E. S. is available to all 
industries. Put it to use today 
on your production problems. 
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Take-Off tor Tokyo 


To build superbombers that can 
carry devastation to Tokyo, and get 
back—to lift them up seven or eight 
miles high where flak cannot reach— 
requires more than giant size. It 
involves a whole new set of power 
engineering problems. 

These sky giants—already on the 
way down America’s assembly aisles 
—demand electrical equipment far 
more powerful than ever used in air- 
craft before. And power must be 
distributed over much greater dis- 
tances within these huge planes. With 
low-voltage direct current, used in 
most planes today, size and weight 
of the equipment would be excessive. 

When the huge B-19 was being 
built for the Army, Westinghouse 
engineers pioneered in the develop- 
ment of higher voltage alternating- 
current system—the type used for 
transmitting power over lightweight 
lines to homes and office buildings. 
The installation was most success- 
ful— proving that smaller, lighter 
a-c equipment was practical for air- 


craft, with vital savings in space 
and weight. 

With this background of experi- 
ence, plus the know-how gained in 
50 years of applying a-c power for 
industry, our engineers were ready 
to tackle the problems involved in 
still larger planes. 

New lightweight equipment had to 
be developed. The complicated elec- 
trical system of the modern plane 
had to be redesigned. Yet so swift 
has been the progress that the a-c 
equipment for tomorrow’s super- 
bombers is now ready for produc- 
tion... to speed the day of that 
“take-off for Tokyo”. 

This is W.E.S. at work—co-oper- 
ative engineering effort to find the 
solution to any electrical problem. 
This service is yours for the asking. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 


turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J-91028 


Westi ghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERY WHERE 
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; Labor’s argument revolves around the 
-~ 9) _ _ 2 res > . . , -- . 
5.2 per cent increase in cost of living ging 


Oct. 2, 1942. Since basic wage rates were 
frozen at their Oct. 2, 1942, level, labor 
unions argue that the Administration 


either must roll back living costs to that 
7 T BR AR I iF same level or must let basic Wage rates 
| > R . go up at least 5 per cent. They emphasize 

wage rates, rather than weekly earnings, 


in computing the relationship betweep 
will get it there 


worker income and cost of living, 
The Administration’s reply is that it 
cannot risk runaway inflation by raising 
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-Harris & Ewing 
OPA‘S CHESTER BOWLES 
Would the line hold? 


anspor” 

today wage rates, but that it will roll back the 
: cost of living. It started out to do this 
by seeking to lower the costs of certain 
foods, which have accounted for most of 
the increase. Now it appears that addi- 
tional measures will be necessary in the ’ 
case of other elements in the cost of liv- 
ing, since a rise in clothing costs reversed 
a favorable downward trend in the cost 
of living for the first time in four months 
during September. 

Some of the moves to lower food costs 


THE already are in effect. A 10 per cent cut im 
TRAILER COMPANY the retail price of butter and meat was 
OF AMERICA ordered last June. with subsidies going 
7 out to producers to make up for lowered 
CINCINNATI, OHIO market price. Profit margins on cabbage 
BERKELEY, CALIF and lettuce have been squeezed, resulting 


in reduction of their retail price. A pro 
gram just starting aims to cut down re 
tail prices on apples, onions, potatoes, 
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BASIC AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH in the laboratories of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics at Langley Field, Va., uses Ciné-Kodak to study air- 
foils and air currents—through “smokeflow movies” made in wind tunnels— 


KEY TO SECRET WEAPONS 
Citnglodale _ which stretches gplit- seconds tito minutes 


™ ORKING BLIND” . . . trying to im- 
prove a plane or gun or projectile 
which moves so fast you can’t see it. . . is 
necessarily a slow, fumbling business. In 
time of war, not good enough... 


Fortunately, back in 1932, Kodak made 
available to our best engineering and sci- 
entific brains a new kind of eye . . . which 
could see what goes on at blinding speed 
in our mechanized, electrified world. 


This eye was a movie camera for taking 
thousands of pictures a second—which 
could then be shown at normal movie 
speed of 16 pictures a second. It “mag- 
nified time.” In the resulting movies, ac- 
tion which had actually occurred in a split- 
second was stretched into minutes. 


Research scientists used these cameras 
to help develop faster airplanes, more 
powerful motors. And, with the approach 
of war, to find out why a machine gun 
“jammed”— and fix it; to “take the bugs 
out” of the recoil mechanisms of bigger 
guns; to pack a more effective “train of 





NOT “OLD FAITHFUL,” but “stills” enlarged 
from movies made at 2500 pictures a second, 
showing the comparative efficiency of two de 
signs in fuel injection jets. The superior dis- 
tribution of fuel from the jet at the right— 
invisible without the movies—is the type of 
small improvement which helps our men 
write America’s fighting record in the air. 


and fuel combustion in aircraft engine cylinders. These movies, showing 
what the eye can’t see, lead to design refinements—in aircraft and engines— 
which “pay out’ when the guns begin to chatter or the bombs find their mark. 


a MOVE CAINE G— 


fire” into a contact bomb . . 
numbered in hundreds. 


. examples are 


Your 16-mm. home movie Ciné-Kodak 
was the “jumping-off place” in designing 
Eastman’s super-speed movie camera, 
which takes 3,000 pictures a second—the 
film streaking through at over 50 miles 
an hour. The “shutter” is a spinning 
“prism”—speed 90,000 r.p.m. 

At this incredible speed, this Ciné-Kodak 
makes good movies—with standard 16- 
mm. films, Kodachrome included, and has 
become a most effective military tool . . . 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


REMEMBER MAJOR HENDERSON? .. . /iow Major 
Lofton Henderson, USMC, flew his crippled 
bomber right down onto the Jap carrier’s 
deck? And how his name was given to that 
bomb-scarred field on Guadalcanal? It is a 
stern example for us at home, 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through Photography 








Because of the limited equipment and the heavy burden 
placed on all transportation services, the Office of Defense 
Transportation is urgently requesting you to ship your gifts 
and packages before December 10th. 


Help us keep the vital transportation lines of the nation 
flowing smoothly over the Christmas period by shipping 
before December 10th. 








NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 














sweet potatoes, peanut butter, lard and 
vegetable shortening. A feed subsidy js 
being paid to dairy farmers to prevent a 
rise in milk prices; another program js 
in preparation to hold down bread prices, 

Congressional farm bloc representa. 
tives are out to kill these subsidy programs. 
The House Banking Committee has 
voted to outlaw subsidies beginning jn 
1944. The Senate Agriculture Committee 
is holding hearings on a bill that would 
knock out the feed subsidy and replace 
it with a boost of one cent a quart in 
milk prices. The issue will come up for 
decision when the Administration brings 
up a bill on November 15 to extend the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corp, 
which pays out subsidy money. 

Opponents of subsidies argue that these 
payments are just another way to in- 
crease the purchasing power of the public, 
thus increasing the danger of inflation; 
that high-income consumers can afford to 
pay more for their food, and low-income 
groups can get theirs through a food 
stamp plan. 

Even if the subsidy program goes 
through, wage demands are shunted aside 
and prices kept on an even keel, the anti- 
inflation controls will be strained severely 
in the months ahead. The reason is the 
constant increase in the power of the 
basic inflation force—a growing supply 
of dollars bidding for a decreasing supply 
of goods. 
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YOU'LL BE COMING OFTEN 
TO ATLANTA 
AFTER THIS WAR 


Yor *LL want to sample its hospitality to individuals 
and conventions. You'll work out from here to the rieb 
and busy new post-War South. 

Belle Isle helicopters will shuttle in five minutes 
from major Atlanta airports to Midtown Airport. Belle 
Isle passenger planes will be ready for trips off the air- 
lines, with veteran pilots or self-piloted. 

We are taking into the air the transportation serv- 
ice Atlanta has depended upon since 1908, to keep 
pace with the rising new importance of Atlanta, Dis- 
tribution City of the South. 


BELLE ISLE ENTERPRISES 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Valli i 


MIDTOWN AIRPO 
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America’s Great New Source of Aluminum 


That was what America needed urgently, in 1941, and what America-at 
war now counts on a great mew source of aluminum. And “‘new’’ meant 
then, as it means now, something more than added plant facilities. It meant 
new blood in the aluminum industry . . . new foresight and initiative 

@ That need was met. Reynolds put all it had into building its first huge 
plant still the only plant in the country where bauxite comes in at onc 
end, and aluminum sheet rolls out the other. What's more, Reynolds foresaw 
the U-boat’s threat to foreign supply lines. ..deliberately planned to process 
high-silica domestic bauxite . and began mining it, right in Arkansas 

@ But that was only the beginning. As the world’s largest producer o! 
aluminum foil, Reynolds had developed fabricating skills of vital military 
value. Soon Reynolds was producing not only hundreds of millions of 
pounds of aluminum .. . but turning out every kind of finished aircraft part, 
from ribs and struts to tailored ‘‘skins,"’ all ready for assembly lines! 

@ Today, Reynolds engineers are helping to solve problems far beyond mere 
aluminum production. America’s new source of aluminum is proving to be 


...a source of new Leadership in Aluminum! 





Fol 








Mining: Reynolds aluminum starts here. Reynolds alone Rolling: This huge Reynolds hot mill rolls billets under 1; Router and Stack Drill Dept., part of a 
mines more U.S. bauxite than the yearly pre-war total. tremendous pressure into long sheets of aluminumalloy. 40 expansion in Reynolds Parts Div. plants. 








For once. 
Radio Tokyo was 


almost right 


The first time it happened was in the Sol- 
omons. Thirty-six Jap bombers left their 
base to attack one American battleship. 
None came back. Radio Tokyo W himpered 
that the warship evidently carried ‘'six-inch 
machine guns”... and for once they were 
almost right. 


For the Navy’s new twin mount, five-inch 
gun, whipping gracefully ‘round its cradle, 
lashes out every five seconds . . . lashes out 
and pulverizes, leaving no survivors and 
no cripples. It’s more than anti-aircraft. It’s 
aircraft Auntine. 


Consolidated Steel Corporation manufac- 
tures this weapon under contract to the 
Navy Department. Working to precision 
tolerances of 2/10,000 of an inch, volume 
production is today seventeen months ahead 

i —a record that has won for the 
nen and women of Consolidated every 
basic government industrial award. 


And when tomorrow comes, when the last 
enemy plane is smashed, the ingenuity and 
skill of Consolidated Steel craftsmen will 
return to the fabrication of peacetime steel, 
seeking out, welcoming, and handling the 
“tough” jobs of postwar construction. 


Consolidated 
Steel 


FABRICATORS 


ENGINEERS 
CRAFTSMEN 


ARGEST INDEPENDENT IN 
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Navy 5-inch twin mount anti-aircraft gun produced 
in volume by the Consolidated Steel Corporation 











Labor 





Raise for miners expected 
to bring added demands for 
revision of wage formula 


(The views of union leaders on wages and 
prices are becoming of increasing impor- 
tance to the nation. To learn what they are 
thinking on these and other vital issues, 
one of the editors of The United States 
News attended the convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations at Phila- 
delphia. His findings are presented here.) 


Labor leaders who are anxious to keep 
their no-strike pledge to the Government 
are afraid workers will consider that they 
now have an open invitation to strike to 
enforce their wage demands. This fear is 
based on the outcome of the coal dispute. 

Workers in other industries are asking 
this question: If the miners can get a 
wage increase of $1.50 a day through 
striking, why can’t we get the wage raises 
we have been asking? And union leaders 
are finding that this is a hard question to 
answer. 

The there must be no 
strikes while the war is on. Both the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and the 
American Federation of Labor have re- 
affirmed their no-strike pledges at recent 
conventions. Yet they now are wondering 


leaders say 


—Harris & Ewing 


WALTER REUTHER 
Wanted: Wage adjustments 


NOVEMBER 12, 1943 





Week 


Title Reg. U.5. P. 


NEW PRESSURE ON PAY CEILINGS 


Concern of Union Leaders Over Ability to Keep No-Strike Pledge 


how long they will be able to restrain their 
members. Railroad brotherhoods already 
are taking a strike vote, CIO is launching 
a drive to negotiate all its wage contracts, 
and AFL may follow suit. CIO President 
Philip Murray and AFL President Wil- 
liam Green, as leaders of their unions, can- 
not afford to stand idly by while John L. 
Lewis gets a substantial increase in earn- 
ings for his men. 

This concern over ability to hold work- 
ers to their no-strike pledge is advanced 
by CIO leaders as one reason for demand- 
ing that the “little steel” formula be 
scrapped. The AFL also is clamoring for a 
change in wage-stabilization policies. The 


—Acme 


R. J. THOMAS 
Received: Large membership 


cry is advanced that the steel formula, 
allowing increases in hourly wage rates 
up to 15 per cent of Jan. 1, 1941, levels, has 
not kept pace with the cost of living. There- 
fore it is argued the formula is no longer 
realistic. 

CIO also considers the “little steel” for- 
mula unsound because wage increases 
based on percentages give less to sub- 
standard workers, who need increases the 
most, and more to higher-paid workers, 
who need the increases least. Demands also 
are voiced that wage adjustments be made 
on an industry-wide basis rather than on 
a plant-by-plant basis. One of the prin- 
cipal advocates of this plan is Walter 


Harris & Ewing 
PHILIP MURRAY 
Demanded: Realistic formula 


Reuther, vice president of the CIO Auto 
Workers Union. 

As a substitute for the “little steel” for- 
mula, the CIO would let labor and man- 
agement return to the normal processes 
of collective bargaining, allowing more 
freedom to work out wage adjustments 
without arbitrary percentage limitations. 
Workers, they say, should receive wages 
high enough to keep up their morale and 
to maintain their health and efficiency 
under wartime conditions. 

Price control. Prices, under the CIO 
plan, would continue to be stabilized. But 
it is not explained how price stabilization 
without wage stabilization could prevent 
the inflationary spiral that labor fears. 

Fair wages. CIO leaders do not define 
what they consider a fair wage, but indi- 
cate that they believe $2,500 a year the 
least a family of four should receive under 
present price conditions. It no longer is 
true, says CIO President Philip Murray, 
that $2,500 a year is a comfortable in- 
come for a family of that size. As an ex- 
ample, he cites the case of a skilled steel 
worker in an Ohio city who figures that 
his annual income for this year will be 
$2,573, if he works every hour of overtime 
available to him, and that his expenditures 
will be $2,575, exclusive of any extraordi- 
nary medical expense. 

This family’s estimated budget, consid- 
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Simews 


OF A NATION 
|_| AT WAR 


MOST OF THE SPORTS EQUIP- 
MENT THAT WE ARE NOW 
PERMITTED TO MANUFACTURE 
GOES TO THE TRAINING CAMPS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
AND TO OUR FORCES OVERSEAS 


The Army’s and Navy’s recogni- 
tion of the value of sports in train- 
ing for war is doubtless one of 
the main reasons for the unusual 
interest in sports displayed by 
students at almost all colleges 
this year. 


Illinois Tech, for example, had the 
largest turnout for baseball in its 
history. Other colleges have had un- 
expected response to their calls for 
candidates for various sports. 


x * * 


| 
| 
x * *& 


By discoveries made among new 
recruits coaches have been able 
to fill satisfactorily many vacan- 
cies left by veteran athletes de- 
parted for the armed services. | 


x *&* & 


The fact that 189 colleges have with- 
drawn from intercollegiate contests | 
this year, has not discouraged other 
colleges from arranging a full schedule. 


x * * 


Official encouragement of the 
continuance and _ re-establish- 
ment of scholastic and collegiate 
athletic programs calls for a con- 
sistent allotment of materials for 
the manufacture of essential 
sports equipment. 


x * * 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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ered by Mr. Murray to be very frugal, fol- 
lows: 

Food, $700; rent, $226; clothing, $225, 
including $50 for work clothes; fuel and 
light, $205; replacement of household 
equipment, $50; dental and medical care 
and medical supplies, $175; tobacco, etc., 
$30; newspapers and magazines, $19; tele- 
phone, $20; automobile operation and up- 
keep, $60; contributions, $61; recreation, 
$50; insurance and Social Security, $122.12; 
Victory tax, $55.80; withholding tax, 
$94.80, 1942 income tax, $43.43; War 
Bonds, $316, union dues, $12; miscellane- 
ous, $10. 

On other subjects, CIO delegates to the 
convention are thinking as follows: 

Politics. There is strong bitterness 
against Congress for enactment of legis- 
lation considered hostile to labor. Little 
satisfaction was derived from last week’s 
election’ returns because of defeat of many 
labor-supported candidates. Despite com- 
plaints against Government wage policy, 
there is strong sentiment among CIO offi- 
cials for a fourth term for President 
Roosevelt. Less anti-Roosevelt sentiment 
is heard among CIO delegates than among 
delegates attending the recent AFL con- 
vention at Boston. However, CIO avoided 
a fourth-term indorsement, contenting it- 
self with offering continued “wholeheart- 
ed and unreserved support” of the Com- 
mander in Chief and his “victory policies.” 

There is general recognition of a con- 
servative trend throughout the country 
that threatens to bring unions under 
closer Government supervision. Much CIO 
money will be spent before the 1944 elec- 
tions to educate rank-and-file workers 
along CIO political lines and a drive is to 
be made to get out the labor vote. 

One big labor union. The day when 
CIO and AFL merge their forces into one 
organization still is a long way off. CIO 
continues to give half-hearted indorsement 
to the idea, but no solution of the juris- 
dictional problems that provide the prin- 
cipal stumbling block are in sight. AFL 
hopes CIO eventually can be taken over 
by absorbing one or more unions at a 
time, counts on return of United Mine 
Workers to start a move away from CIO. 

New membership figures disclose extent 
of wartime prosperity now enjoyed by un- 
ions. CIO claims addition of 1,000,000 
new members during the last year, bring- 
ing total membership to 5,285,000. CIO’s 
United Auto Workers, headed by R. J. 
Thomas, now boasts membership of more 
than a million. AFL claims 6,539,021 mem- 
bers, a figure that will climb to more than 
7,000,000 if United Mine Workers rejoin. 

Total union membership — counting 
AFL, CIO, UMW and railroad brother- 
hoods—now is close to 14,000,000. Yet this 
vast bargaining strength represents only 
about one-fourth of total nonagricultural 
employes in this country. 

Postwar jobs. CIO’s ideal postwar world 
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calls for jobs for all workers at union 
wages, good food, medical care, good 
schooling and decent homes. More Social 
Security benefits also are an important 
part of this proposed new world. Increased 
benefits are advocated for men and women 
out of jobs, and a broadened program of 
old-age pensions, benefits for permanent 
disability and a program of medical care 
are recommended. 

Dismissal wages. The Government and 
employers are to be asked to provide sey- 
erance pay for workers who will lose their 
jobs when the war ends. Government pro- 
curement agencies will be requested to in- 
corporate such provisions in all war con- 
tracts and local unions are urged to try to 
write such provisions into collective-bar- 
gaining agreements. 

Returning servicemen. CIO wants all 
discharged soldiers and sailors to continue 
to receive their service pay between the 
time they are discharged and the time 
they again find jobs as civilians. 


Mr. Ickes vs. WLB. Behind the fric- 
tion between the War Labor Board and 
Interior Secretary Ickes lies a story of 
backstage bickering over whether WLB 
or Mr. Ickes, as Solid Fuels Administra- 
tor, should negotiate a settlement of the 
coal mine wage dispute. 

Mr. Ickes has felt for some time that he 
could obtain an agreement if given a free 
hand in the matter. In the past, however, 
WLB was able to win the support of the 
President to its view that WLB should 
make the agreement. But, when the fourth 
general strike of the year occurred last 
week and coal shortages were beginning 
to pinch war industries, Mr. Roosevelt 
empowered Mr. Ickes to make an agree- 
ment, and WLB members felt they had 
suffered a distinct loss of prestige. 

What troubles WLB about the Presi- 
dent’s change of mind is this: 

Mr. Ickes negotiated with the mine 
leaders while the miners were on strike. 
This is contrary to WLB policy of not 
permitting workers to hold a gun at its 
head while it hurriedly tries to reach an 
agreement. WLB consistently has refused 
to consider a dispute until strikers have 
returned to their jobs. Now, the Board 
members are wondering if they will be 
able to make this policy stick in the fu- 
ture. They are asking if it now is to be 
Government policy to consider disputes 
while strikes are in progress. 

As for the Ickes-Lewis agreement itself, 
it stayed within the framework of the 
“little steel” formula. Also it followed the 
Board’s prescribed pattern for an agree- 
ment in the Illinois coal fields, except that 
it added 15 minutes to a miner’s working 
day by cutting in half his lunch period of 
30 minutes. This added 15 minutes to the 
8% hour day provided for in the original 
Illinois agreement, and boosted the min- 
ers’ pay to a basic daily wage of $8.50. 
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P 9» 
y riveter? 


for a young lad 


“WwW hat would you suggest 


. Reprinted from The New Yorker 





We've written a lot of copy in a more serious vein on this sub ject. But now 
EVERYBODY seems to be saying it for us: that women are still women in 
whatever new environment or occupation they find themselves. Which is 


why, in every war industry area, the demand has steadily increased for — 


Ladies’ Home JOURNAL 


LARGEST AUDITED MAGAZINE CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 











PAPER DIRECTS THE ASSAULT 


It has been said that paper wins wars... that 
an army fights with paper. No scheme of 
strategy...no single skirmish was ever launched 
without careful planning in advance...on 
paper. 

But carefully-charted plans are only a small 
portion of the part that paper plays in the 
vast war picture. Think of the maps! In De- 
cember, 1941, the Army shipped from Wash- 
ington 530,000 maps. In June, 1942, 3,100,000! 
In a single six-month period, shipments aver- 
aged six million maps per month! 

Beside the paper used for maps, ha/f a million 
tons of paper were consumed this year to make 
the ‘‘V-boxes”’ that carry food and ammunition 
overseas. Paper camouflage saves soldiers’ 
lives. There are thousands of other uses which 


make paper a vital war essential. 

With this unending need for paper in the 
war, it’s no wonder that this country is plung- 
ing headlong toward a paper shortage. For this 
year the United States and Canada can produce 
only three-fourths as much paper as they pro- 
duced in 1942. A man power shortage in the 
woods is responsible for this. 

These facts demand that we waste no paper. 
And to use less paper is even more important. 
For the paper we do not use conserves both labor 
and material. All types of paper can be sal- 
vaged, excepting that which is waxed, 
oiled or tarred. Use as little mew paper as 
you can. These are acts of patriotism 
that help to speed an Allied victory... 
that help to save American lives. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Irend of American Business 


U.S. war boom is bumping against a ceiling; is about as high as it is to go. 
The next period is one of leveling out. After that the trend will be down. 

Businessmen cannot afford to take the official “long war" story without a 
big grain of salt, cannot base plans on prospect of endless demand for war goods. 
Prospect of a German collapse within six months cannot be written off. 

Facts in the demand and production picture for war goods are these..... 

1. War spending is running at an annual rate of $8,000,000,000 under budget 
estimates. Over-all production gains are coming slowly. It appears that war 
spending will level out at near $92,000,000,000, not the official $100,000,000,000. 

2. With continued two-ocean war, many arms programs will be cut in 1944. 
Escort ship cut is just a symptom. Merchant vessel cut is not so far away. 

3. End of war with Germany will be followed by drastic cuts in Army pro- 
grams. Army ordnance may go down near to nothing. Plant-facility expenditures 
will be cut off. Merchant ship program will be trimmed to a fraction of the pres- 
ent. Vast inventories of almost everything will be available to fight Japan. 

4. So long as war with Japan goes on, demand will be great for big bombers, 
for naval vessels and equipment. That demand should run well into 1945. 

Over-all: The best estimate now possible is that U.S. industry's production 
will continue around present levels until mid-1944; that a decline of 5 to 10 per 
cent is to be expected in second half of 1944. Every sign suggests that Germany 
will be out of the war by mid-1944; that big adjustments must then be made. 

Businessmen need to begin to think seriously of reconversion problems. It 
must be remembered that Government is not planning a WPA for businessmen or for 
business enterprises whose war contracts suddenly are canceled, 























There is much top-flight official thinking on postwar problems. It still is 
mostly thinking, mostly a gathering of ideas, not a making of final decisions. 

Yet: Some things are beginning to crystallize, some plans are far enough 
along to be talked about. They will blossom quickly as soon as Germany is out 
of the war. They are being drawn in offices all over Washington. 

As the situation now stands, officially talked-of ideas are these..... 

Surplus war goods: Food, clothing, typewriters, etc., in the big military 
reserves to be released for immediate sale. Purposes will be: (1) to relieve 
some of the pent-up civilian demand; (2) to ease inflation pressures. 

Raw materials: No general easing of ration controls. Allotment to industry 
will be on basis of priority in civilian need where materials are scarce. Some 
Government control in this field may continue for three or more postwar years. 

Plants: To be classified. Where they can shift to production of goods for 
civilian use, Government will press for immediate operation to ease shortages. 
Some plants may be converted, others left in stand-by condition, others scrapped. 

Machinery: Emphasis will be on exporting much surplus machinery; will be on 
helping the world to get back to a normal producing basis as soon as possible. 

Civilian rationing: To be continued for most foods, for tires, automobiles, 
maybe gasoline. Idea again is to avoid a buying spree that would result in a 
wave of price rises. Food rationing might last a year after war ends. 

Price controls, wage-salary controls: Intent will be to retain controls in 
these fields until civilian goods production is better able to meet demand. The 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


alternative might be a scramble for higher prices, higher wages, higher salaries. 
And: Inflation avoided during war then could break wide open. 

Release from military service: Rate of release will depend on how war ends, 
on conditions in occupied countries. Priority or release will be based upon 
(1) dependency; (2) age; (3) length of service; (4) skills needed by industry. 

Taxes: A quick shift in policy will be urged. Total taxes probably can be 
reduced. Taxes on individuals will tend to stay high, those on corporations to 
be adjusted to give more incentive to private venturing. 

That's the picture in brief and in general terms. Except in special fields, 
except for some plans for world currency stabilization, world relief, etc., the 
planning remains limited. However, a speed-up is getting under way now. 








Big immediate question is that of inflation, that of change or no change in 
wage and price-control policy. The situation is this..... 

Coal miners, by striking, have become the aristocrats of American labor; 
have obtained a wage base that, working 52 weeks a year, could approach $3,000. 

Thot represents the biggest gain of any wage-earning group. It represents 
realization of almost everything John L. Lewis asked. And: It came by defying 
the Government, by a series of four wartime strikes. 

Result inevitably is this: 

1. Other unions will feel an impulse to strike to gain equal benefits. 

2. Farmers will be hardened in their seeming intent to break ceilings. 

And: Mr. Roosevelt will stand up to these groups only at the cost of votes 
in an election year. He will have to offend groups on whom his power rests. 

Prospect is that President will continue to resist wage and price demands; 
that he will try, as long as possible, to avoid another dose of price inflation. 
He should be able to prevent a wide-open crack of controls so long as the German 
war lasts. Rise in wages, prices will continue to be moderate for some months. 

After that much will depend on the country's self-restraint. 

On the tax side of price control.....This much seems assured: 

Personal imcome taxes are about as high as they are to be during this war. 

Corporation normal and surtax is probably at its wartime top. 

Excess-profits tax rate is likely to go up to.95 per cent, from present 90. 
And: Base for the excess-profits credit, under invested-capital method, is very 
probably to be lowered for big corporations. 

Estate and gift tax rates and exemptions are likely to -srremain unchanged. 

Excise tax increases will provide the bulk of new revenue in new tax bill. 

If nothing else had done it, the scattered 19435 elections would have caused 
Congress to back away from drastic new tax increases. Congress view is that 
voters were expressing grievances against taxes, rationing, price control, etc. 
































In the field of controls over busineSS...e. 

Salesmen's commissions: Employers may pay to employes any commissions that 
are earned on their individual sales during 1943, provided rate of commission and 
amount of other compensation have not been increased since Oct. 2, 1942. 

Contract termination: White House is on the side of Army-Navy in favoring 
prompt settlement of at least 75 per cent of claims of both contractors and sub- 
contractors whose contracts are canceled. A satisfactory termination policy 
should emerge from present negotiations. 

Reconversion reserves: Method of carry-back of losses, rather than general 
tax-free reserves, is very probably to be accepted by Congress as the basis for 
protecting industry against loss‘in financing war-created costs of reconversion. 
General reserve idea seems not to be clicking. 

Renegotiation: Changes to be approved by Congress will be those previously 
indicated. Contracts of a prime contractor under $500,000, of a subcontractor 
under $25,000 will be free from renegotiation. There will be a formally stated 
right of appeal. Renegotiation will continue to be before, not after, taxes. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS 





Waren you toast a slice of pum- 
pernickel, or turn on the radio, 
or flick a light switch at home, 
the chances are you’re using alter- 
nating current. 

But many electrified railroads, 
electro-chemical plants, transit 
systems, coal mines, and machine 
shops need direct current — ob- 
tained from a-c lines by special 
conversion equipment. 

Today, ten percent of allenergy 
generated in the United States 
goes through electronic rectifiers 
— converting a-c to d-c more efh- 
ciently, more dependably than it 
has ever been done before. 

Electronics is no new magic. 
For example, mercury-are recti- 
fiers built by G. E. for the New 
York subway have been in opera- 
tion since 1924. G-E electronic 
apparatus is helping hundreds of 


CHANGING A-C TO D-C—TO RUN A SUBWAY 


war plants meet production sched- 
ules, improve quality, cut oper- 
ating costs, 

You can purchase standard 
G-E electronic apparatus that is 
ready for immediate installation. 
Or, where indicated, G. E. will 
build special apparatus. Each 
recommendation is backed by an 
intimate knowledge of your in- 
dustry. General Electric also 
supplies the complete electric 
equipment of which the electronic 
apparatus is a part. 

A call to our nearest office will 
put you in touch with a G-E in- 
dustrial-electronics specialist, 
General Electric, Industrial 
Division, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 
“The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC—*‘The World Today” 
news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


676-128-8930 


Every week 192,000 G-E employees purchase more than a million dollars’ worth of Wor Bonds 







BATTLESHIPS! 


THEY GET 
THERE BY 


Hamblin 





















Navigators on our big battleships use 
three Hamilton timepieces—the 
Hamilton Chronometer (shown above), 
Chronometer Watch, and Comparing 
Watch. They’re all examples of 
Hamilton war timepieces. 


HAMILTON The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
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A ‘FREEZE’ OF ARGENTINE FUNDS; 
WHAT IT WOULD MEAN TO TRADE 


Freezing of Argentine funds in _ this 
country, under consideration by the State 
and Treasury departments, is not ex- 
pected to reduce the volume U.S. im- 
ports from Argentina. Such imports are 
dictated by military necessity and are 
expected to continue as part of military 
planning, within limits of the most effi- 
cient use of shipping facilities, so long as 
no other sources of supply are available. 

Freezing of foreign funds is intended 
to put the use, withdrawal or transfer of 
such funds under U.S. Treasury control. 
The owner can make application. for with- 
drawal of his deposits, but must state the 
use to which the funds are to be put. In 
case of suspicion that eventual benefit will 
accrue to Axis or Axis-controlled natians, 
the application is rejected. 

Argentina, at the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Systems of Economic and Fi- 
nancial Control held in Washington last 
year, agreed to sever all financial and 
commercial transactions with 
nations and to prevent transactions that 
might be of benefit to those countries. How- 
ever, some funds transferred to Argentina 
have been traced to German banks. 

With the precedent of the general 
blacklisting of Hemisphere firms 
pected of having Axis affiliations, 
New York Federal Reserve Bank 
has frozen the funds in this country of 
Argentina’s two largest banks and is scru- 
tinizing closely all other Argentine trans- 
actions. The banks involved are the 
Banco de la Nacion, entirely owned by 
the with 235 branches 
throughout Argentina, and the Banco de 
la Provincia de Buenos Aires, with 89 
branches. This bank is jointly owned by 
the Government and private interests. 

Both banks are known as Government 
institutions, but engage in commercial 
transactions. With foreign commerce 
mainly carried on in dollars, freezing the 
U.S. deposits of these banks effectively 
hampers their participation in Argentina’s 
external trade and tends to slow up still 
further Argentine purchases in U.S. mar- 
kets. In the last two years these have 
been $90,000,000 less than U.S. imports 
from Argentina. Thus, although Argen- 
tina obtains a favorable trade balance, 
she remains short of many items neces- 
sary for normal business which this coun- 
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the 
now 


Government, 


60 


try ships to the other 19 American 
republics on a share-and-share-alike basis, 

Argentine reaction. “reezing by Argen. 
tina of U.S. funds in retaliation probably 
would make little difference to U.S. firms 
in that country. These firms, short of 
U.S. supplies and parts, largely haye 
turned to production of goods from Ar- 
gentine materials. Stoppage of such pro- 
duction would derange still further Argen- 
tina’s economy. Also, the Ramirez Gover- 
ment is not likely to permit any inter- 
ference with a profitable export trade. 

Argentina is negotiating for a customs 
union with Chile to overcome growing 
isolation. Argentina has large agricultural 
surpluses for which Chile can exchange 
coal, minerals, nitrates and manufactured 
articles. Small possibility for such an 
accord is held out by Chile’s Foreign 
Minister Joaquin Fernandez and the U.S. 
Embassy in Buenos Aires. Chile’s princ- 
pal exports, copper and nitrates, are tied 
up for the duration by U.S. contracts. 
Argentina’s constitution limits exemption 
of duties to articles not produced by do- 
mestic industry. U.S. pressure is for freer 
trade on a world-wide rather than a 
bilateral basis. Thus no effective action is 
expected for the duration of the war. 

U. S. imports. Since entry of the U.S. 
into the war, Argentine over-all trade has 
fallen off steadily because of lack of ships, 
opposition to Argentine isolation and the 
recent drought. In the last few months, 
however, there has been a definite upward 
trend of U.S. imports from Argentina 
based on increased shipping space. 

Now the shipping situation again is 
tightening with the routing of vessels via 
the Mediterranean instead of around 
Africa in ballast to pick up South Amen- 
can cargoes. Nevertheless, military plan- 
ning is expected to assign whatever 
shipping is needed to import Argentine 
products required for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. Removal of Switzerland 
and Sweden as important Argentine out- 
lets because of the Italian campaign and 
German refusal to grant safe-conduet to 
Swedish ships will increase Argentine 
stocks of metals, vegetable oils, hides and 
wool available to the U.S. As a result, 
any freezing of Argentine funds in this 
country is not expected to reduce U.S. 
imports for civilian and military needs. 
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One! Two! Three! SPLASH! 


Two husky men stand on the edge of 
a barge in the Mississippi River and 
heave a heavy box into surly waters. 


For three days and three nights the 
silt-laden flood swirls around the box. 
Then the two brawny workmen fish 
it out...open it. The contents are 
clean and dry! 


This was the test U.S. Army Ord- 
nance Officers prescribed for a mois- 
ture-vapor proof bag submitted by 
Bemis for use as a box liner to protect 
vital truck, tank and gun parts in 
shipment overseas. 


Today, the results of this Mississippi 
splash echo ’round the world, for 
thousands of different parts are 
shipped with this protection. In the 
rains of India, the fogs of Iceland, 
the steaming jungles of the Solomons, 
parts are bright... rust-free... when 
needed at field repair depots. We take 
pride in this contribution to Victory! 


Although our 23 modern factories 
are busy on packages for war service 
and essential civilian needs, we still 
want to help you with your packag- 
ing problems. If you have such a 
problem in connection with your 
present production or postwar plan- 
ning, we invite you to benefit from 
the know-how developed by our 85 
years’ experience in bag making. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS + 23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 











The trade that ¢1 
like Sacks bé : 


At the turn of the century, our seaborne 
trade with many Middle American 
countries was still in its infancy ... 
mostly a matter of ships picking up 
cargoes, hit or miss, when and where 
they could. 

But around 1900, enterprising men 
began to encourage the expansion of 
crops grown along the Caribbean— 
bananas, sugar, coffee, pineapples, 
cocoa—and secured ships to carry them 
north. They soon found cargoes for 
the return trips in northern manufac- 
tured goods. 

This healthy two-way trade grew 
like Jack’s beanstalk. 
By 1910 imports from 
the Caribbean were 
almost twice those in 
1900 — exports more 
than double. In 1940, 
the total export-import 
trade was six times the 
1900 figure, 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * 
PANAMA * COLOMBIA 





HONDURAS * 
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oe. in the wake of the development 
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of dependable, year-round steamship 
service between the Americas 


One of the pioneer shipping lines to 
Middle America was the United Fruit 
Company's Great White Fleet. For over 
40 years these famous white ships have 
played a prominent part in the growth 
of inter-American trade. 

Expediting banana exports was one 
of the Fleet’s earliest functions. Since 
bananas are harvested a// year, this line 
was one of the first to institute year- 
round scheduled sailings. This pro- 
vided a regular two-way service of 
great importance to exporters and im- 
porters, who needed swift, dependable 
freight schedules to expand their trade. 

Today ships of the 
Great White Fleet are 
transporting war sup- 
plies. When ships can 
be spared, they'll re- 
turn to their great 
peacetime route . 
serving the economic 
unity of the Americas. 





NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 


CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 


Back the Attack—Buy EXTRA War Bonds! 
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W. Averell Harriman is the man they 
left behind in Moscow to keep the new 
four-power agreement. on war and peace 
aims functioning 
smoothly and effec- 
tively. Mr. Harriman 
is the recently ap- 
pointed U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Russia. It 
will be his job to give 
meaning to the decla- 
ration of Moscow, to 
consolidate its gains 
in good will among al- 
lies, to help translate 
its words into action. 

Much remains to 
be done. There will 
be consultation on 
dozens of points as 
they arise—the prose- 
cution of the war, 
policy in reoccupied 
territory, action in 
Italy, the formation 
of a permanent peace 
organization. Touchy 
questions are inevi- 
table. The personality, restraint and ability 
of Mr. Harriman and others engaged in the 
collaboration obviously can go far toward 
keeping relations on the same friendly, 
candid basis that developed in Moscow. 
Or, a wrong word can undo much that 
has been accomplished. 

Thus, Mr. Harriman’s job is vast and 
delicate. His Embassy is now considered 
as important as any in the American 
diplomatic service, not excluding London. 
Few people know the man, however. 
Many are wondering who he is and what 
sort of person he is. They are asking 
questions about Mr. Harriman’s back- 
ground and his qualifications for a task 
that may prove so important to the 
world’s future welfare. 

To answer these questions: 

Mr. Harriman’s background. If you 
look up Mr. Harriman in “Who’s Who,” 
you will find that he lists himself as a 
“well-known polo player.” He gives that 
fact as much emphasis as he does his 
chairmanship of the board of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. But, in addition to being 
an “eight-goal” man and a railroad execu- 
tive, Mr. Harriman also is an investment 
banker, a shipbuilder, an authority on 
public relations, a steamship operator, a 
purchasing technician, a civic planner 
and a patron of modern art. 

He was born the silver-spoon son of a 
financial titan of the last century, Edward 
H. Harriman, who once controlled 60,000 
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America needs millions of women to take 
over war jobs... to stay with those jobs ... 
to help speed the day when our fighting 
men will return victorious! 

Santa Fe women are answering this call 
all along the line. 

Right now thousands of Santa Fe women 
are doing war-vital work to “‘keep ’em roll- 
ing.”” Many of them are pitching into 
“unglamorous” jobs . . . greasing ‘engines, 
operating turntables, wielding a shovel, 
cleaning roller bearings, working in sheet 


Women at Work 


a Railroa 





Another chapter 
in the story 


on the Santa Fe”’ 


metal and blacksmith shops. They take 
pride in their work, too! 


Many of these women have husbands, 
sweethearts, brothers or sons in the armed 
forces. Many came to work to replace a 
Santa Fe relative who had been called into 
service. Others took jobs because they knew 
womanpower must step in when manpower 
goes to war. 

vx We of the Santa Fe salute these women 
who know that what they are doing is vital 
to Victory! 


“Back the Attack with War Bonds” 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest and California 
ON! OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


“Working for Victory 








OOD IASTE 
always 


From coast to coast people who 
want only the best are choosing 
Blatz Pilsener. Its superb quality and 
good taste make friends for keeps. 





m demand 






BUY 
WAR BONDS 





MILWAUKEE 





BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. e 
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Students get the feel of flying in 
plywood - built Link Trainers 


@ One of the most interesting devices used in student 
pilot training by ab of the United Nations is the Link 


Trainer 


students learn how to handle a plone in various types of 


Because it simulates actual flying conditions, 


DOUGLAS FIR 


weather before ever going aloft. The Link Trainer con- 


tains a considerable amount of Douglas Fir Plywood —oa 
material the student will also find in Flying Fortresses 
and other airplanes when he gets his wings. He'll find 
this Miracle Wood doing scores of other war jobs, too 
—and after Victory will find it again in civilian 


life being put to more uses than ever before 


@if YOU WOULD LIKE TO SEE ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


serving yo SPLIT - PROOF 


of many of the ways Douglas Fir Plywood i 


Armed Force write for our free War Use Folder 


Plywood Association, Tacoma Building, Tocomo 





Washington 


PLYWOOD 


“Real huis 


MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 


STRONGER 





STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL! 


miles of railroad and was the target of 
many thrusts of the first President Roose- 
velt. The younger Harriman fell heir to 
a big interest in Union Pacific and other 
lines. But his legacy meant hard work, 
not leisure and playboy gadding. 

He went to work after graduation from 
Yale. As a railroad man he became known 
as a pioneer in streamlined trains and 
low-priced railroad meals. But his inter. 
ests rapidly expanded to include, in one 
way or another, almost every field of in- 
dustry. He also found time for a career 
of public service and that career came 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

He served as a deputy administrator of 
the National Recovery Administration, 
and as chairman of the President’s Busi- 
ness Advisory Council. In those capaci- 
ties, his principal function was to explain 
NRA and the New Deal to businessmen, 
counsel patience when they grew impa- 
tient, and try to maintain an interflow 
of information and _ opinion _ between 
Washington and industrial circles. He 
never was an all-out New Dealer, but, 
rather, a liberally inclined businessman. 

Mr. Harriman and Lend-Lease. With the 
coming of the defense drive, in 1940, he 
went to work in the Office of Production 
Management, but, less than a year later, 
Mr. Roosevelt found other work for him. 
Mr. Harriman was sent to London, before 
Pearl Harbor, to keep Lend-Lease goods 
flowing to the enemies of Fascism, to tell 
Washington what England and Russia 
needed, to tell London and Moscow what 
was available. He made two trips to Mos- 
cow, two to the Near East, and six to 
Washington, in the space of two years. 

In London, Mr. Harriman lived quietly 
in a small apartment next to the Ameri- 
can Embassy, quickly won the favor of 
leading British officials by his quiet, self- 
effacing ability, and obtained an inside, 
intimate knowledge of affairs between the 
Allied nations. 

Mr. Harriman in Moscow. Mr. Harri- 
man takes up his task in Moscow, forti- 
fied with this experience in inter-Allied 
diplomacy. His previous trips to Moscow 
are said to have put him on a friendly 
basis with Premier Stalin and other top 
Soviet officials. 

His background of wealth hardly is of a 
sort to please old-line Russian ideologists. 
But the newer Russian leaders have taken 
a liking to American industrialists. And 
Mr. Harriman’s staunch espousal of the 
Russian cause and the Russian need for 
American help, even when many thought 
Russia would be quickly overrun by Nazi 
armies, is not forgotten in Moscow, either. 

Mr. Harriman already is advocating a 
considerable degree of American assist- 
ance in the rehabilitation of Russia’s vast 
war-devastated areas. He obviously has 
learned the intricate ways of diplomacy, 
and in Washington the feeling is that U.S. 
interests at Moscow are safe in his hands. 
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‘“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


NIGHT 


HE works after dark—on a sinister night shift. 
It's war production of a sort—for war breeds 
crime. 

Crime inspired by ready money. By dimouts. 
By increased duties imposed on police. By low- 
ered moral standards. By scarce and rationed 
commodities. 

If you have a home—or a business—these facts 
are inescapable today, tonight . . . for crime is a 
24-hour business. 


The chances of losing what you have are 


SHIFT 


greater—and the chances of replacing what you 
have, regardless of cost, are /ess. 

That is why, today more than ever, property 
owners are carrying full protection against loss 
from burglary. 

The Maryland, recognizing the increased haz- 
ards of the times—to homes and to businesses— 
offers burglary, theft and hold up protection, on 
and off your premises, against almost every loss 
contingency. See your Maryland agent or broker. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 












The making of fine rums is a Puerto Rican 
tradition...one which reaches its height in 
the production of Don Q. The rare flavor 
that makes Don Q a favorite can come 
only from the best use of the distiller’s art. 


pon Q RUM - 





Traditionally finer 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, Inc., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 
SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








WE'RE PROUD 


OF THE 28% OF OUR 
BOYS IN THE ARMED 
FORCES. MEANWHILE 
WE ARE MAINTAINING 
THAT FRIENDLY PER- 
SONAL SERVICE WHICH 
HAS CHARACTERIZED 
THE BISMARCK HOTEL 
FOR OVER © YEARS. 


OTTO,K. EFTEL 
Managing Director 














Fifty-eight years of specialized 
“know-how” are at your service in 
solving your liquid handling prob- 


lems. Equipment for measuring, 
metering, filtering, distilling. lubri- 
cating, storing and dispensing. To 
handle liquids right—write Bowser. 


Liquid Control Specialists — Since 1885 


S. F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 





BREAKERS OF LIQUID— 


HANDLING BOTTLENECKS SINCE 1885 





Af!" “The Yeas 


and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Sharing War Hardships 


Sir:—This war is bringing hardships to 
all of us. My wages have not been raised 
to meet the higher taxes and the higher 
prices for food and clothing. My wages 
are frozen by the Government, for the 
duration. The company I work for has 
not raised its rates to meet the higher 
taxes and increased cost of production, 
Those rates are fixed by a State com- 
mission. And that is the way it should be, 

Certainly no loyal American should try 
to profiteer in a national emergency like 
this war. And so, when I read and hear 
of all these strikes and threats of strikes, 
it makes me wonder, why cannot organ- 
ized labor show a little patriotism and 
take its share of these hardships along 
with the rest of us? 


Butte, Mont. Geo. H. Euus 


~ * + 


Opposing Postage Increase 

Sir:—A four-cent postage rate strikes 
at two American customs: opportunity 
and mass production. For the little fel- 
low, trying to get started, it cuts his 
chances. For the big fellow it raises costs 
and is passed on to the consumer. 

It increases all seriously 
limits already declining independent po- 
litical activity. Postage rates ought to be 
cut, not raised. This is a vital service to 
every one of us every day in the year. 


Mayville, N.Y. Lestie A. Price 


costs and 


* * 
Outlook For Natural Rubber 
Sir:—I refer to the October 29 issue of 


The United States News in which you 
state that natural rubber will be on the 
market as soon as we recapture some of 
the islands that the Japanese now hold. 

You are before you 
come anywhere near one. Anyone would 
think, from reading your article, that the 
Japanese would leave the trees all in fine 
shape and a good supply of raw rubber 
awaiting the victor. It is my opinion that, 
when the Japanese leave, we will still have 
to use our synthetic rubber. 

If any raw rubber should find its way 
here, it should come in tax free. We have 
enough now to pay without paying out 
more on something we need. 


Ilion, N.Y. 


crossing bridges 


F.R.R. 
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WEBSTER 















WHEN SWORDS ARE FORGED INTO lowshares 


This is an anti-aircraft gun. We do not build 
this gun but we do build some very important 
parts that are used in conjunction with it. 


These parts are complicated, precision-built 
mechanisms. They have been so well built that 
not a single one has ever been rejected; and, 
as a result, we have recently been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E”. 


This meticulous handling of precision work is 
typical of the rigid standards which always 
have been and always will be a Webster Elec- 
tric Company policy. 


We are skilled in building products involving 
electronics, hydraulics, electricity and mechan- 
ics. Thousands of homes are more evenly heated 
today because of Webster Electric Fuel Units 
and Ignition Transformers which are a part of 
most good oil burners. Offices and factories 
save steps, time and energy through the use of 
our Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication, 
Paging and Sound Distribution Systems. 





You may have a product idea that can be manu- 
factured and merchandised. If so, get in touch 
with us. But it must be the type of product that 
will meet the rigid standards of quality and 
workmanship which have built our reputation 
during a period of over thirty years. 


We are looking toward the day when once 
again our “swords will be forged into plow- 
shares.’ When that day comes, we want to 
direct our skill and experience toward building 
products to provide ever greater comfort and 
convenience for many people. 


BUY ALL 
THE WAR BONDS 
YOU CAN 





Awarded to the men and women of this 
company for excellence in production. 
° 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U.S. A. Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, 
New York (16) N.Y. Cable Address: ““ARLAB”, New York City 








“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 





This company manufactures Teletalk intercommunication, paging and sound distribution systems; precisely built pump units for the handling and pressure regulation of fuel oil, 


small transformers and other small electrical devices. It is in on excellent Position to manufacture products involving electronic, electrical, hydraulic and mechanical design. 








ELECTRIC 











Why Rumania Can‘t Quit War... Yugoslav Mission 
For Gen. Donovan? .. . Conflict Over Food Control 


Imprint of Cordell Hull’s ideas and 
viewpoint is more apparent in the 
Moscow agreement than that of Brit- 
ain’s Anthony Eden. Mr. Hull now 
takes rank with those few Secretaries 
of State whose names get a place in 
history books. 


zx 2 2 


Urgent overtures for peace are being 
received from highest Rumanian 
sources. Only basis on which these 
overtures would be considered is as- 
surance that no more Rumanian oil 
would be sold to Germany. Rumania 
isn’t strong enough to promise that. 


2x f @ 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower almost sure- 
ly is coming back to become Staff 
Chief for the Army when Gen. George 
C. Marshall moves to England to take 
supreme command of Allied invasion 
armies. The British, in taking over 
command in the Mediterranean area, 
face a problem of choice between Gen- 
erals Alexander and Montgomery, 
which may not prove easy to make. 


x * * 


It would not prove surprising if Brig. 
Gen. William J. Danovan, head of the 
Office of Strategic Services, undertook 
the task of trying to compose the dif- 
fererices between warring factions in 
Yugoslavia. General Donovan did 
some special work for the President in 
that part of the world just before Ger- 
many inwaded. 


xk 


Prime Minister Churchill does not 
have as good a record as President 
Roosevelt in avoiding efforts to inter- 
fere with military decisions after broad 
strategy has been made. The Presi- 
dent has not tried to influence strictly 
military decisions once made. 


x k & 


Judge Sam Rosenman was author of 
the message of record-breaking length 
that President Roosevelt sent to Corr 
gress telling why he favors the use of 
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itle Reg S. Pat. Off. 


price subsidies to keep food prices 
under control. Not many, if any, votes 
were changed by the message. 


xk kk o& 


A “means test” is likely soon to be 
applied to countries seeking nonmili- 
tary material under Lend-Lease from 
the United States. It would be neces- 
sary for these countries to prove that 
they need the material and that they 
are unable to pay for it in dollars. 


x kk 


Randolph Paul intends to continue in 
his job as Treasury General Counsel 
in charge of taxes at least until he has 
submitted to Congress a plan for im- 
portant administrative changes in tax 
laws. Mr. Paul is not resigning in pro- 
test against what Congress is doing to 
the tax plan he submitted this year. 


x * * 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau and 
some important diplomats in the State 
Department actively favored freezing 
of Argentine funds in this country 
while other State Department officials 
and the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs opposed on the ground that this 
action would have results opposite 
from those desired. 


= 2 @ 


Nelson Rockefeller is not to have his 
Office of Inter-American Affairs 
merged with the State Department. 
Decision appears to be that it would 
be a mistake to break up an organiza- 
¢ion that now is accepted throughout 
Latin America as a symbol of this 
country’s interest in Hemisphere co- 
operation. 


xk 


Donald Nelson would have been 
pleased if he had been offered the job 
of Lend-Lease representative in Lon- 
don, vacated by W. Averell Harriman 
when he went to Moscow as A7:5as- 
sador. Mr. Nelson finds that the WPL. 
which he heads, now runs with rela- 
tively little attention from him: 


Vuspavs. 
















———_J 


Little-known U.S. Commercial Corp., 
with broad powers, is likely to develop 
into an important Government organi. 
zation for financing this country’s re. 
lief and _ rehabilitation operations 
abroad. 


xk 


Mr. Roosevelt is described as being 
disappointed, but not too surprised, 
by the results of recent elections. The 
President’s attitude seems to be that 
the public was voting grievances, 
many of which might be removed be- 
fore the 1944 general election is at 
hand. 


kkk 


The month most often mentioned by 
informed officials for the ending of the 
German phase of this war is April, 
1944. Any specific time must be a 
guess based upon careful judgment of 
the German capacity to take punish- 
ment in a hopeless cause. 


x * * 


Marvin Jones, as War Food Adminis- 
trator, is becoming annoyed by the 5 
directives issued to him by Fred Vin- 
son, as Economic Stabilizer. Mr. Jones 
thinks that Mr. Vinson is getting his 
ideas on food control from the Office 
of Price Administration, with some of 
them rather impractical. 


x * * 





James Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, real- 
ly deserves the credit for bringing 
about a reduction of 300 vessels in 
the Navy’s destroyer escort program. 
Mr. Byrnes is beginning to press the 
services to cut back construction pro- 
grams that rio longer are needed be- 
cause of the turn in the war. 

















xk 





Organized labor and high Army of- 
ficials are opposing use of Italian 
prisoners on a rather large scale to 
help ease this country’s labor shortage. 
The plan had been to bring in more 
than 100,000 Italians to serve as 
laborers. 
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TO YOUR COUNTRY—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 





OUR Intelligence Department has already re- 
ported that occasionally Dewar'’s is not available 
as usual. But grand strategy dictates waiting for 
this superb Scotch. Because Dewar’s guvality—winner 


of sixty world honours—is still available as usual! 





HONOURS OF 


( Captain ) 
Mysore — Vittoria — Peninsula — Waterloo 
Egypt, 1882, 1884 — Defense of Ladysmith 


Marne, 1914, '18—Camribrai 1917—Vittcrio Veneto 1917, ’°18 


HONOURS OF 
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Award, Lucerne, fi ro *.. ©, honouring Dewar's 
Swit ‘ orn anaes ¥ Vhite Label for 
Switzerland, 1923 \\e wd een é Labe 

one of more some @ Excellence in Scotch 
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White Label & years old 


Victoria Vat | > years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 





FULL-CCLOR REPRINTS SUITABLE 
FOR FRAMING, Six 9x12 full color 
prints of officers, Edition No. 5, with- 
out advertising, sent upon receipt of 
25¢. Schenley In: port Corp., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y., Dept. U. 
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THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


Both 86.8 Proof * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1943, Schenley Import Corporation, New York | 
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LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 


“Grading Leaf.” Painted from life on a Carolina farm by Peter Hurd 





“OP.VICTORY 


(bons 





oe WES, "LUCKY STRI KE M EANS FI NE TOBACCO! 
So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed —So Free and Easy On The Draw 


